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WITHOUT 


was thie inventor ‘of the This 
useful article of furnjture,.is now faund 
in‘almost .every Many wonder. 
the rude and imperféct’ ifisfruments use 

by our aticestors. There is a Hock in 
my; room, whieh) ,was.constructed, -orl- 
ginally, to strike the fiour as well.as to 
indicate the time’ on’ ‘ite’ face: It met 


with an ac¢ident by which it lost both 
hands... this.miutilated condition it 


can still Gek-andistrike, but the impos- 
ing dialpewith its twelve figures, is a 
-Notiwithstanding 
the absence of these important points, 
it has not been altogether useless. It 
has totipensated’ wie for the defect by 
few thonghis which might 
not have elicited from 
a perfect clock. «I seem’ to see :an an- 
‘glogy betweens clock Christian: 
thakét, by. ai ingenious 
rangement of whee pulleys, cords, 
and weights, adapted 't 3 
chanism to move the hands with regu- 
larity. The interior works were not. 
40. .be..scen, but their-effects were to 
be exposed continually. The Holy 
Spirit has°wrought # work in the heart 
of ihe Chtistien, However much mo- 
ral may differ from mechanical. pow-. 
ef, feapect:to .the outward indica- 
of the work within, there is a 
cofuplete“anatogy between the Chris- 
tian and the clock,; The Holy Spirit, | 
as.if. confident that.,:its work was com-. 
plete, has us less information as 
t0 the irfferior life, than as to the results 
that we are to'expect. “The wind blow- 
eth where .it listeth; thou hearest the 
sound thereof, bat»thow canst not tell . 
whence i¢cometh, or whither it goeth; so | 


is every dnb’ bo 
Each renewed heart belongs to God. 
It is .his holy. time keeper, .He has. 
placed it here not only for itsown bene- | 
‘fit and that of others, brit for the mani- 
of his glory. The Saviour has 
*'long since ceased to tabernacle in the 
flesh. ; His word and the living exem- 
plars of the power of that word remain 
for thé benefit of a lost and benighted 
2. The clock ‘is to. tick constantly. 
The Christian is not to go through a 
certain round of external manipulations 
only; he must give an unbroken series 
of audible manifestations. His daily 
and hourly eonversation must tell that: 
there is a work of gtace’within.”” 


$. The clock is lo strike the hour. 


‘While the Christian .must be unceasing 
in the exercise-of holy: thoughts, in the 
faithful discharge of secret dpties, which, 
for the most part, are’ concealed from . 
the eyes of the world, and.in the exhi- 
bition,of those. modest. graces. which so 
beautifully exemplify the work of Christ 
‘within, he must not bea “dumb dog,” 
which cannot bark. There are times 
‘when a more. heroic testimony is de- 
manded; he must speak loudly 
in behalf of his religion. ” 
” 4. The hands are not to point in the 
same direction constantly. Inthe great 
circle of duties.there are objects to which 
the attention of the Christian must be 
‘directed at ore time, and not at another. 
At’ certain ‘seasons his hands must be 
engaged about this work, and at others 
ebout that,.. There are golden hours in 
his life which must not be neglected. 
‘A word may be ‘spoken now, and its 
influence. may -reach into eternity. 
Spoken at any other time, its:influence 
would be tost. “Be ye wise as ser- 
ents.””? “The Christian who is eternally 
harping the ‘same thing: dirscting his 
efforts to one point, and neglecting: all 
ethers, is. like.a clock with immovable 
hands, Religion demands a zeal which 
is’ tempered ‘by prudence. If it be our 
object to, benefit our. fellow men, we 
gnust study the times.and the seasons. 
My clock is a striker. This is all 
that can be said for it. Are there not 
many in the Church whose conduct 
bears an exact resemblance to my crip- 
pled time-keeper? How often do we 
find those in whom the Lord has wrought 
a work of grace, so entirely free from any 
Outward exhibition of it, that we could 
HOt recognize them as Christians, if we 
dia not see them at. stated intervals 
joining ‘in with the ontage of God. 
‘These are strikers, and-this is all that 
¢an be said in their behalf. They make 
a display on certain days, and act as if 
the Sabbath was the only day on which 
they are required to bear the cross; as 
if religion could be hung up in the ward- 
robe, during the week, and assumed on 
God’s holy day. with their other articles | 
of dress. A stranger coming in contact 
with thenr then, would doubtless place 
them among the every-day disciples of 
the Saviour, because he would come in 
just as the clock was striking. 
‘ 6. My clock requires winding up, 
and yet it will not indicate the time. 
Aré there not times in the Christian’s 
fife which ‘may be called his tpwind- 
ings? Doeshe not go to the communion 
table to bring his heart to the author of 
the work of grace?: Is it not the blessed 
experience of many that they have, 
during these delightful seasons, received 
unwonted strength from on high? Yet 
some who “did run well” at one time, 
ean now attend to this solemn duty and 
fail to exhibit.in their: outward deport- 
ment any change for the beiter. They 
can be wound up, and yet they will not 
show the time. 
- J. My-time-keeper is a clock, it was 
designed to fill the place of a clock, it is 
regarded as a clock, and it requires the 
same care as any other clock—yet there 
are only twenty-four times in a whole 
- day when it answers the purpose for 
which it was constructed. It is ible 
for a Christian to be useful to the Church 
and the world only fifty-two times a 
year. His usefulness to the Church 
corresponds to the usefulness of the 
Son of Temperance”? to his order, who 
fevels in the drunken delights of the 
dram-shop au Baier every day except 
oy. public :parade.days, when he ap- 
pears among the brethren, (whose good 
name’ he ‘has disgraced) ‘wearing the 
fegalia and badge. . ‘Such inconsistency, 


“pot be tolerated for a 
Verily. the. children 
are wiser than the 


prohoaticéd “agdinst “him who “ putteth a 
bottle to his neighbours* lips 
at piece. of .me- | 


ny memory for days and years, but because 


which I give at the entrance is my coutri- 


-whose-dark foundations rest on the mur- 
dered souls of thousands: of my fellow- 


place where the tragedies that are played 


DOLLARS AND FIPTY-CENTR 


useless appendage, The figures are | 


there, the machinery within wou 

cause the hands to work, and the in- 
strument would’ be ‘useful every mo- 
ment, but. the. hands. are wanting. 
Carry out the analogy... The Christian 
who has hands to employ for, Christ, 
has a circle in which his influence can 
be éxerted for good. If dll things are 
propertly adjusted, the power: within | 


For the Presbyterian. 
The. Bottle to our Neighbours’ | 


Sitting, some time since, at the hospita- 
ble table of a geritleman somewhat emi- 
rient' in the ‘réligious world, where the 
' circulated ‘freely, the ques- 
tio could ‘not’ but force itself upon my 
misd<What moral tight has my excel- 
fent frietid thus’ to lead ‘his fellow-man into 
temptation ? “Who hasitepealed the “ woe” 


' His legal right is clear. Every indi- 
vidual hes a legal right to do many 
things, which, by their direct influence, 
shali'work most fatal injury to tiis fellow- 
men. Thus, I havea legal: right to at- 
tend the theatre; occasionally or'tegularly. 
There is no human enactment to forbid 
my entering that ensnaring place of enter- 
tainment. .No policeman stands guard to 
tepel me—no officer of justice dares eject 
me while my conduct is orderly and pro- 
per. ‘But asa Christian, I have: no moral 
sight to go theré; not merely because I 
may see and hear much that may pollute 


that: whole garnished and glittering esta- 


én’ ‘porn that is of the Spirit.” | dDlishment, with its bewildering attractions, | 
is, to many a young man, a chardeliered 
and’ crimsoned hell—the very yawning 


The dollar 


maelstrom. of moral death. 


bution towards sustaining an establishment 


men. Now, what right have I to enter a 
off before me by painted men and women, 
are as nothing to the fearful tragedies of 
ruined souls that are enacted in all parts of — 
that house every night? _— 

_. On the same principle (not of self- 
preservation, for of that view: of the sub- 
ject Iam not now speaking,) but on this 


will keep them going. E.B. R. 


tute” upon’ your. readers, I throw these 


plain thoughts before them. It is barely 


possible ‘that these questions aré of quite 
as’ much practical importance as the oft- 
discussed questions, “ whether’ ruling el- 
ders ought to’ ordain, or whether a man 
may lawfully marry his deceased wife’s 
sistef.” 


For the” Presbyterian. 
BOARD of FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


As‘a Church, our Missionary organi- 
zation is but thirteen years old; though 
the foundation.on which we build was 
laid several years previously by the 
Synod of Pittsburgh. . Including that 
eventful period, so jmportant in its 
the doctrine and poliey of 
our Church, during whigh “The Wes. 
tern Foreign Missionaty: Society was 
commenced and supported by inferior 
judicatories until, in 1837, it became the 
adopted child of the General Assembly,”’ 
eighteen Annual Reports have been 
published? 

Those who wish to understand the 
history and ‘prospects of the missions 
concerned, may easily obtain it by a 
careful perusal of these consecutive re- 
ports. But as they may not be accessi- 
ble to all, it is hoped that a summary 
of their statistical information, accom- 
panied with a few general remarks, 
may be read with interest. 

To exhibit the progress which has 
been made, without entering into the 
details of each successive year, let the 
time embraced in these reports be di- 
vided into four periods of nearly equal 
length. According to the Annual Re- 


May 1838. there were 417] 3) 27} 131) 
1842, 5} 40) 533} 3/52K0) 60.60! 
“1846. 31 9 £0, 106! 84.564 
“ 1350, (27 91/46)17! 126.07 


1st. Perfect accuracy is not claimed 
for every detail in this table, as the 
number of scholars and communicants 
is not always reported by the mission- 
aries. They doubtless exceed the state- 
nent above, so that at /eas¢ this much 
good has been done. Nay, more than 
this; these numbers convey a very im- 
perfect idea of what has been accom- 
plished; for the prejudices overcome ; 


principle,, of avoiding what is hurtful to 
others, what moral right.have I to sustain, 
in any way, the whole system of grog- 
drinking, public or private, at home or 
abroad? If a glass of wine on my table 
will entrap some young man, or some one 
whose inclination is very susceptible to al- 
coholic stimulants, into dissipation, how 
can I, with a clear conscience, set that 
trap for his life? How dare I throw the 
sanction of my usage and influence over 
the social glass, so that he shall go away 
and acknowledge me as his tempter, and 
quote me as his authority for sinning. If 
the contents of that. sparkling glass shall 
make “my brother to stumble,” he stum- 
bles over me. Iam an accomplice in 
the’ wrong. If he leaves my table, and 
commits some outrage under the effects of 
that stimulant, I am, to a certain degree, 
guilty of that outrage. The ‘blow he 
struck was mine; the oaths he uttered 
were, to a ceftain degree, my blasphemies. 
f have a partnership right in them. But 
for me, he would not have uttered them, 
and, by giving him -the incentive, I 
prompted him to' them. The man who 
puts the bottle to his neighbours’ lips’’ 
is accountable for what comes from those 
lips under the influence of the exciting 
draught, and is accountable, too, for what 
the maddened and bewildered man may do 
during his temporary insanity. 

With this view of the subject, is it too 

much to ask of every true Christian that he 
will avoid all tampering with what is so 
fatal.to the temporal and eternal interests 
of his fellow-immortals ? Can he feel clearly 
certain that he is himself on the right road 
to heaven, wher he is deliberately sending 
others on the broad road to perdition? This 
is a solemn question, but one peculiarly ap- 
propriate to pious” liquor venders. 
One word in regard to the practice of 
“ putting the bottle” before our neighbour 
at the. public bar, in the store, or in 
any place where strong drink is a matter 
of merchandize and traffic. That the 
sale of alcohol is legalized in most com- 
munities, I do not deny. Under the ex- 
isting regulations of the commonwealth 
within which I am now writing, the traffic 
is made legal, and for certain specified 
sums, men have “license’’ (as it is techni- 
cally termed) to dispose of intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage. They havea legal permis- 
sion. But in spite of the ridicule that has 
lately been levelled at the doctrine, I sub- 
mit whether there be not in existence a 
higher law than the law of this common- 
wealth ? 

I submit whether the infinite Jehovah 
of hosts be not a mightier potentate than 
the governor of any State, or the council 


legislation forbids, or grants, I find in the 
primal statute book of the universe, “Wor 
unto him who putteth the bottle to his 
neighbour’s lips !”’ 

I am well persuaded too that the full 
import and powers of a human license to 
put the bottle to another’s lips is greatly 
misunderstood and overrated. Willa “li- 
cense” free a man’s conscience from the 
legitimate effects of what he is voluntarily 
doing? Will it make reparation to a man 
for the loss of his money, time, character, 


pération to the heart-stricken family robbed 
of protection, and to a community robbed 
of its’ real Wealth, the name and strength 
of its patriot ‘sons ? “Is there any trafficker 
it drink who means to’ take his license up 
judgment Bar? - If so, I entreat him 
fodte'Well, ahd see “whose image and 
superseription -it bears.” ov na 


8. The'dial plate'on my clock is a} 


Ae the risk of repeating thread-bare 


of any city. Whatever the code of human . 


health,'‘and reputation? Will it make re- | 


the impulses given to the exercise of 
reason in worship; the check given to 
idolatry; the value of Scriptures circu- 
lated amotig the people, and the advan- 
tages of past experience cannot be esti- 
mated in figures; yet they must not be 
overlooked in our estimate of results. 

_ 2d. But taking merely the data above, 
the increase in these various particulars 
has been from three to thirteen fold; 
and although exceedingly meagre in 
comparison with the work to be done, 
or the.ability of the Church to perform 
much greater things, yet, as exhibiting 
a steady improvement, they are gratify- 
ing. They show the propriety and 
efficiency of an ecclesiastical organiza- 
zation, without which, it is evident, that 
the churches would not have been en- 
listed to the same degreé. 

_ $d. This advance has been in the 
face of many trials and discourage- 
ments. Over twenty labourers have 
fallen in the field, and more than thirty 
have been compelled to leave it on ac- 
count of health, thus causing serious 
embarrassment at some of the stations, 
and a heavy expenditure of funds. A 
few professed converts have proved 
unworthy of the Christian name, and 
have given nota little trouble. Much 
gainsaying and opposition abroad and 
worldly-mindedness at home have been 
encountered; yet progress has been 
made in every particular—progress, 
too, at an annually increasing ratio. 
This shows that the Church is in ear- 
nest, and will persevere in her work. 
It shows, too, that the discipline of God, 
while it chastises for faults, renders her 
the more fruitful afterwards. 

4th. As to the opening for enlarge- 
ment, and the prospects of an abundant 
harvest ultimately, these stations are in 
the most interesting portions of the 
world. In China, Siam, India, Africa, 
Papal Europe, the Indian territories, 
and among the Jews, the Church has 
her agents at work. Does she wish to 
increase their number?—how immense, 
and inviting the field! In reference to 
China, the Rev. W. M. Lowrie said, 
“If the cities of Bostop, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, were situ- 
ated ina valley forty miles long, and ten 
or fifteen broad, and the whole inter- 
vening country were so thickly covered 
with villages that a man should never 
be out of sight of one or more of them, 
still the population of that valley would 
not be as great as_is the population of 
this part of China... If the country 
around each of the other ports is as 
populous as we:know this to be (and 
the probability is that such is the fact,) 
then, what fields are here for Chris- 
tian effort! Iam astonished and con- 
founded, and even after all I have 
seen, can scarcely believe the half of 
what must be true, respecting the mul- 
titudes of people who live in China, and 
the multitudes, too, who are perfectly 
accessible to the missionary.”’ 

The 140,000,000 of India might all 
be reached, if there were men enough 
ready to go; and if the whole evan- 
gelical ministry of this country were 
transplanted to that, still there would 
be much greater destitution than can 
be found in any part of the United 
States. Africa, too, is open to an in- 
definite enlargement of operations. 
Five milliens of poor Jews, ignorant, 
bigoted, and corrupt, yet wailing for 
the consolation of Israel, deserve much 
more than they have yet received. So, 
of the other fields. We are not strait- 
ened in any of them. They are all 
open to.a tenfold enlargement of effort. 

But, it may be-asked, Is there a 
prospect of success? If this question 

roceed from a querulous disposition, 
with a half-indulged hope that it may 
be answered in the negative, and thus 
some apparent pretext be claimed for 
neglecting this work, it should be se- 
verely condemned. A church labour- 
ing from such a spirit cannot hope for 
success| But if it be asked in a prayer- 
ful, longing spirit—a spirit which, using 
faithfully the mean’, waits patiently for 


results, then it may be said there is 


| 


sheaves which shall be gathered in? 
And is there not abundant reason to 
believe that the Spirit will descend? 
Shall not Ethiopia stretch forth’ her 
hands unto God? Shall they not come 
from the land of Sinim?. Shall not 
the ransonied of the Lord (the, Jews) 


return, and come to Zion with songs, 


and everlasting joy upon their heads? 

- 6th. Shall this’ progressive enlarge- 
ment continue? Shall the missionaries, 
stations,: churches, schools, and presses, 
be so multiplied as to justify a reasonable 
expectation of gathering in this greathar- 
vest? These are important questions. 
On the practical-answer much depends, 
both fos: the Church and the heathen. 
She cannot stop without dwindling at 
home, and being chargeable with the 
blood of souls. She cannot advance 
without reaping great benefit herself, 
and conferring incalculable good on 


(them. And that she may advance, is 


evident, Ist, from the fact that so many 


(more than half) of the churches, inclu- 


ding. some, too, which are large and 
strong, do nothing for this cause? Are 
they absolutely unable to do any thing? 
This cannot be affirmed. Let them be 
waked up, and their contributions, to- 
gether with their prayers, would great- 
ly increase the means of advancing. 
2d. The same thing is evident from the 
fact that the contributing churches have 
not done their utmost. Far from it. They 
alone are fully able to keep up this pro- 
portionate advance for years to come. 
ome of them have done very lit- 
tle: hitherto. Individual or associate 
churches, having from two to four hun- 
dred members, have given, (some of 
them nothing indeed, and others) five, 
ten, twenty, or thirty dollars per an- 
num! Can they dono more? Is this 
all the Lord requires? Will he say to 
such, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servants ?”’ 
Others have done much better. But 
cannot even the best of them advance? 
Have they indeed become perfect as to 
the grace of giving? Are they living 
in practice of constant self-denial, that 
the flésh may be mortified, and greater 
means of usefulness secured? Alas! 


for our self-denial, when the majority | 


even of our slave communicants spend 
more per annum for the filthy luxury 
of tobacco, than the Church gives on 
au average to Foreign Missions! 

6th. Many of the stations require to 
be strengthened immediately. The In- 
dian missions urgently call for a minis- 
ter to take charge of a large female 
boarding school of eighty scholars; 
also for five laymen, and several fe- 
male assistants for other points. India, 
with only her existing missions, to say 
nothing of new stations, requires seve- 
ral men, (beyond the party to be sent 
out this summer,) for want of whom, 
one or two points previously occupied. 
will be left vacant. Help! help! is the 
ery from China and Africa by every 
arrival, And have we none to send? 
Shall we leave those good brethren to 
die in their harness, or reluctantly re- 
tire from their posts with broken con- 
stitutions, and then slowly send out 
only enough to fill their places? May 
God forbid it! The Church has the 
men to spare, and the means to sup- 
port them. She will grow by giving 
up both. She has also her schools to 
raise up native ministers. With God’s 
blessing, she can “go forward.”? She 
is fully “able to possess the land.” 
And if her ministers and sessions will 
but take hold aright, she will “go up.’’ 
To them, therefore, in the name of the 
Saviour; inthe name of the brethren 
abroad, and in the name of the perish- 
ing heathen, must the appeal be made. 
Let them faithfully endeavour to in- 
terest and excite their people, and no 
doubt the next ten years will witness 
a far greater advance in every. depart- 
ment.than has been seen during the 
period in review. R. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


The exercises at the late commence- 
ment in Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia, were more than usually in- 
teresting. A brief sketch of them, it is 
hoped, will be gratifying to the Chris- 
tian public, who desire to see our coun- 
try well furnished with a pious and 
well educated ministry; and especially 
to those friends in the South and South- 
west, where there are so many able and 
faithful pastors, who have received 
their theological education in this In- 
stitution. 

The examinations of the students 
‘were commenced on the 7th of June, 
and continued until a late hour on the 
following Saturday. The Examining 
Committee reported to the Board of 
Directors, that these examinations, in 


all the classes, were entirely satisfac- 


tory. | 
On Monday, the 10th, two addresses 


were delivered in the seminary chapel, 


before a large and attentive audience, 
by members of the graduating class, 
These productions were highly credit- 
able to the. young men, both for matter 
and composition, and also for the style 
of delivery. } 

At 12 o’clock, the same day, the so. 
ciety of Alumni met, the Rev. R. Bur. 
well, its President, introduced the Rev: 
Mr. Anderson, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
who delivered an able discourse on 
“Formalism and Spiritualism in mat- 
ters of religion.”? The thanks of the So- 
ciety were tendered to.him, and a copy 
of his discourse requested for publica- 
tion. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of June, the 
Board of Directors of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary met, and proceeded to the 
inauguration of Rev. Samuel L. Gra- 
ham, D.D., to the Professorship of Ec- 


clesiastical History and Polity; and 


the Rev. Francis S. Sampson, D.D., to 
the Professorship of Oriental Litera- 
ture. The election of these offices had 
been made, by.the College of Electors 


of the Synods of Virginia and North 


Carolina, in June, 1849. - 

In these services, the invocation and 
Psalmody was by the Rev. N. Cheva- 
lier, of Christiansburg, Virginia, Read- 
ing the sacred Scriptures and prayer 


by the Rev. Professor Calhoun, Lexing-' 


ton, Virginia. 

Inaugural addresses were delivered 
by Drs. Graham and Sampson, expos- 
‘ing at large the plan on which they 


| proposed to conduct the departments 
of study assigned to them severally. 
| After which the Pngagement, required 
‘in the Plan of the Seminary of every 
| Professor when he assumes his office, 
_was read by the President of the Board, 
and assented to by the Professors elect. 
A deeply interesting charge was then 
delivered to the new Professors by the 
Rev. Drury Lacy, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina; and the services closed with 
prayer and thanksgiving by the Rev. 
Professor Morgan, of North Carolina. 
- At a subsequent meeting of the 
Board, copies of both the inaugural 
addresses, and also of the charge by 
the Rev. Mr. Lacy, were requested for 
publication. 

The students were then dismissed, 
with a brief address by Rev. Dr. Foote, 
of Romney, Virginia, and required to 
meet again on the 21st of August next. 

Thus has closed another session in 
this Seminary, where Rice and Baxter 
lived, and toiled, and finished their 
earthly jabours. God has raised them 
up suécessors in the work of training 
up a learned and pious ministry; and 
we trust that this Seminary, under the 
favour of heaven and the patronage of 
the churches, will continue to be a 
source of rich blessings to our own and 
other lands. W. 

June 19, 1850. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Huguenots in South Carolina. 
No. XXXII. 


The unwise policy of nurturing the 
ecclesiastical institutions of England, 
and of administering the government 
of the Province so that it might be made 
most agreeable to the monarchy of 
which it was declared to be a part, was 
the fruitful source of contention and 
discord among the people, and raised 
up insuperable barriers, to the enact- 
ment of wise and salutary laws, the 
dispensations of equity, and the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity. 
Sir John Yeamans, who is represented 
by Williamson to have been “ inso- 
lent, tyrannical, and unjust,’ and was, 
according to Butler, (History of the 
United States,) “a full-blooded Church- 
‘man, or Cavalier,”’ attempted, with the 
‘ Deputies of the Proprietors, who com- 
posed the Grand Council, to establish 
in the Province a high-toned preroga- 
tive government. His efforts were re- 
asted by the English Dissenters; (as 
tae nine were called who differed from 
the tenth.) When, therefore, the suc- 
cession of the executive office devolved 
upon West, he was incapable, from his 
moderation and conciliatory temper, of 
governing the“state thus distracted by 
conflicting interests. “ Observing those 
dissensions breaking'out in the settle- 
ment, he was at no small pains to keep 
them within the bounds of moderation, 
bat having a council composed of am- 
bitious cavaliers, he was unable en- 
tirely: to check the disorder. In spite 
of his authority, the Puritans were 
treated with insolence and neglect.”?— 
Hewitt. 

_ The Proprietors contributed to the 
aggravation of the evil by an evi- 
dent reluctance to extend indulgences 
aud dispensations (as provided for in 
the charter) towards those who could 
not in their private opinions con- 
form to the publit exercise of religion, 
according to the Liturgy, the forms and 
ceremonies of the Church of England. 
The pre-eminence of the English priest- 
hood, and its union with the state, the 
ultimate objects of the prelacy under 
all circumstances, whether under a mo- 
narchy or in a republic, were settled 
purposes in the minds of the Proprie- 
taries, who were actuated by the in- 
nate spirit and principle of their reli- 
gion. All their measures, in their man- 
agement and direction of the internal 
affairs of the Province, were designed 
to accomplish this end; and in this 
avowed policy the Episcopaliansevinced 
a deep interest, and zealously co-ope- 
rated. 
’ Such were the relations of the two 
parties, when, in 1690, the government 
-of the Province was forcibly seized by 
Seth Sothell, by virtue of his character 
of Proprietor, and as an avowed cham- 
ion of the rights and liberty of the 
colonists. During the distraction of 
the times,’? says Chalmers, “it was 
easy to procure the general return of 
members, who were ready to sanctify 
by their votes whatsoever should be 
dictated by those who had thus ac- 
quired power.’ -Sir James Colleton, 
the Governor, who had been appointed 
by the Proprietors, was impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, was 
disfranchised, and banished from the 
Province. Others were accused as 
abettors of his mal-administration, and 
punished by fines, imprisonment, and 
exile. The Proprietaries heard with 
astonishment of the proceedings of 
Sothell and his parliament; and con- 
sidering the whole as illegal, dis- 
sented from laws which partook so 
much of the violence and irregulari- 
ties of the framers of them.’*—Chal- 
mers, | 
Sothell was himself charged with 
acts of tyranny and oppression, and 
peremptorily recalled—with the threat 
of a mandamus, to compel his appear- 
ance in England—if he refused obedi- 
ence tothe order. Philip Ludwell was 
appointed his successor to the execu- 
tive office. It was during this usurpa- 
tion, however, when the dominant mi- 
nority, previously invested with the 
authorities under the government, were 
deprived of all power, and the popular 
voice controlled for the time the mea- 
sures of the administration, that the 
act was passed—*“ For the better en- 
couragement of the settlement of that 
part of this Province that lies south 
and west of Cape Fear.” Ratified, 
May 1, 1691. By this act, every 
French Protestant, or person born in 
Switzerland, of what age soever, then 
an inhabitant of the Province, or, be- 
ing absent, shall return within twelve 
months, was declared fully enfranchised 


—with all the rights, privileges, and | 


immunities -of a free-born citizen, (as 
if he had been born therein since the 


* This fact seems not to have occurred to Ban- 
croft, when he remarked, that by this act « the 
Haguenots were fully enfranchised, as though they 
‘had been free-born citizens.” The act was nullified 
by the Proprietors; was wholly disregarded by the 
Episcopal party when restored to:power; and, 
although not formally repealed, remained a dead let- 


' ter on the statute book. 


year 1670,) and empowered, to convey 
or purchase, to bequeath or inherit, 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, &c., &c., 
holding and enjoying the same, in fee 
simple, and without challenge or mo- 
lestation, as a native subject of the 
King of England. A condition was 
annexed, requiring every such person 
to register his name, within a prescribed 
time, in a book to be procured for that 
purpose by the clerk of the Parliament, 
&c, Under this act, however, the Hugue- 
nots enjoyed neither religious nor civil 
privileges. 

- The law which was thus designed to 
secure to the Huguenots all the rights of 
naturalization, and to consummate their 
character as citizens, in all the varied 
relations attached them as a component 
part of the free population of the coun- 
try, was not an act of the regular and 
constituted authorities under the esta- 
blished government. The administra- 
tion for the time being was declared a 
usurpation; and its proceedings were 
pronounced by the Proprietors illegal 
and void. Neither the Proprietors, nor. 
the church party, seem to have partici- 
pated in the enactment of the law en- 
franchising the Huguenots,—and the 
latter, when, subsequently restared to 
power, wholly disregarded its provi- 
sions. We may, indeed, revert to those 
transactions as bearing ‘a faint resem- 
blance to the political events in Eng- 
land during the Commonwealth, and 
the Restoration which succeeded. The 
law of May, 1691, was undoubtedly a 
concession by the Dissenters to the just 
claims of the foreign Protestants; which 
was, however, wrested from them soon 
after by the Episcopalians, with the 
concurrence of the Dissenters. 

Immediately after -the Restoration, 
the proceedings of the Grand Council in 
Charleston betrayed the intolerant tem- 
per of the Church party towards the 
Huguenots; and this appears to have 
been the first public manifestation of 
that feeling. An order was issued, 
dated June 21, 1692, that, “ The French 
ministers and officers of their Church, 
be advised to begin their divine exer- 
cise at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
about two in the afternoon—of which 
they are tg take due notice, and pay 
obedience thereunto.”” The Huguenot 
congregation in Charleston was then 
composed of residents in the city and its 
vicinity. Many of the members, it 
seems, were conveyed by boats; and 
for their accommodation, the time of 
public worship was regulated by the 
state of the tide. This was an arrange- 
ment among themselves, which could 
not interfere with the divine service in 
any other {hurch. The order, there- 
fore, must have proceeded from a wan- 
ton disposition to molest them in the 
enjoyment of their religious privileges. 
They remonstrated in vain against this 
arbitrary and unjust exercise of power; 
and finally were compelled to appear 
for redress to the Proprietors in Engs 
land. In the following year, “ Instrue: 
tions to the Governor and Deputies, at 
Ashley river, in South Carolina,’? da- 
ted London, April 10, 1693, were sent 
over by the Proprietors, which directed 
an immediate withdrawal of the ob- 
noxious order. 

In the meantime, the unkind feeling, 
which had been suppressed, but which 
the Act of 1691 appears to have excited 
to decided action, was fully manifested, 
when Governor Ludwell received in- 
structions from the Proprietors to ad- 
mit the Huguenots on the Santee (Cra- 
ven county) to a representation in the 
Provincial Parliament; and to allow 
them, in all respects, the privileges and 
liberties enjoyed by the English colo- 
nists. ‘These should have been con- 
sidered as already secured to them by 
law. Six representatives were allotted 
to them by the instructions. This mea- 
sure, however, was vehemently opposed 
by the English colonists generally, from 
a national antipathy cherished by them 
towards the French; and the Governor 
was compelled, by the force of public 
opinion, to disobey the instruction, and 
to withhold the privilege. It was urged 
that they were aliens by birth; and not 
having been naturalized by act of Par- 
liament in England, they were not en- 
titled to a representation in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature; nor-could they ex- 
ercise the privilege of voting for a mem- 
ber of that body. That, “ being aliens, 
they could neither be returned on any 
jury, nor sworn for the trial of issues 
between subject and subject.”” The 
objections urged against their civil rights 
were still further extended to their ten- 
ure of property; and it was insisted, 
that they were incapable of retaining 
any freehold estate in their own right; 
and, therefore, that the grants of land 
which they had received from the Pro- 
prietors, were void, and could not be 
legally transferred by them, either by 
deed of conveyance or by will. 

In these several objections, it is pro- 
bable, the English dissenters generally 
concurred with the Episcopalians. So 
far the questions in agitation were of a 
national character ;-and were subjected 
to the national prejudices common to 
bothr parties. But in contesting their 
right of inheritance, the Episcopalians 
assumed another ground. The principle 
of Apostolical Succession was advanced 
by them as decisive on the question, in- 
dependent of national disqualifications; 
as this dissolved at once the tie between 
the parent and the offspring. The mar- 
riages of the Huguenots, they said, had 
been solemnized by persons in pretend- 
ed holy orders; and, therefore, the rela- 
tion existing between the reputed hus- 
band and wife, they pronounced to be 
an alliance or union founded on concu- 
binage.* Their children were conse- 
quently bastards, being the offspring 
from an adulterous intercourse, and 
were incapable of inheriting property 
from supposititious fathers. This sen- 
tence of civil and ecclesiastical disfran- 
chisement would have equally embraced 
the whole body of dissenters, probably 
nine-tenths of the population. The ar- 
gument, therefore, proved too much! 
and, at this point, the English colonists 
were at issue. A HuavEnor. 


* Such must be the conclusion now in relation to 
marriages not solemnized by ministers episcopally 
ordained. Indeed, they are unavoidable inferences 
from the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, which 
Churchmen dare not affirm, but cannot consistently 
deny. 


Without God’s providence nothing 
falls out-in the world; without his com- 
mission. nothing stirs; without his bless- 
ing nothing prospers. 
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[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | | 
May 1850. 

Two or three miles out of the city as it 
once was, but within the limits of the cor- 
poration as it now is, are the Walnut Hills; 
the seat of Lane Theological Seminary, 
of which the Rev. Drs. Lyman, Beecher, 
Stowe, and Allen, are Professors. The In- 
stitution is in the hands of Trustees who 
fill their own vacancies, though they are 
required to be, at least the Professors are, in 
connection with the Presbyterian Church. 
At present the Professors are in the New- 
school connection. The history of the 
Seminary is interesting. Mr. Kemper, of 
this city, conveyed by deeds to Trustees 
the title to sixty acres of land, worth per- 
haps at the time a hundred dollars an acre, 
on which to erect a Theological Seminary 
in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. The old gentleman 
kept a diary, and since I have begn here, 
I have been permitted to read some pas- 
sages from it, in which he mourns that men 
are appointed as Professors whom he does 
not consider sound in the faith, and he 
names them, expressing his fears respect- 
ing the Institution. Two gentlemen in 
New Orleans by the name of Lane made 
a handsome donation for the erection of the 
buildings, the idea being at that time to 
make it in part a manual-labour Institution. 
Subsequently the Trustees purchased forty 
acres of ground, and have thus one hun- 
dred in their possession. For many years 
past they have been crippled for want of 
funds, in consequence of the failure of some 
who had subscribed largely to the endow- 
ment of the Professorships. But now they 
are selling off lots from the forty acres; 
buildings are rapidly increasing in the 
neighbourhood, and as this land becomes 
productive, the Trustees are deriving an 
income that is abundantly adequate to all 
their wants. The Institution has not a 
large number of students at present; how 
many I do not recollect this moment, and 
no one at hand can tell me. 

The impression has. been widely made 
that the Old-school Presbyterian Church is 
disposed to contest the right of the present 
holders of this property to its possession. 
This is an error. One of the heirs of Mr. 
Kemper, the old gentleman being now dead, 
has instituted a suit at law, and I believe 


is disposed to carry it on, notwithstanding a 
decision that his claim is barred by the statute 
of limitation. If anew Professor should be 
appointed to the vacancy now existing, or 
should .one of the present Professors retire, 
and a new appointment be made, the heirs 
could bring a suit to contest his right, if he 
were not in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church. -It is said that the delay in mak- 
ing an appointment has its occasion in the 
anticipation of this suit. The venerable Dr. 
Beecher, now quite beyond his four score 
of years, is still hale and vigorous, retain- 
ing much of the fire, though, of course, not 
the strength, of his earlier years.. He has 
seén hard service in his day, and it seems 
wonderful that he can have gone through 
all that he has endured, and yet retain so 
much life and power. I saw him in the 
Assembly, with as bright and buoyant a 
countenance as any man there. And when 
Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge closed his 
speech, in which he said that he would 
never touch Lane Seminary, whatever 
legal decisions might be had, until the pre- 
sent holders were paid every cent to which 
any fair man on earth considered them en- 
titled, Dr. Beecher caught him by the 
hand, and I thought would have taken him 
in his arms. But Dr. Beecher is ready to 
resign and spend the close of the evening 
of his days at the East, among his children 
and early friends. Professor Stowe has 
recently accepted an appointment toa Pro- 
fessorship in Bangor Theological Seminary, 
Maine, and the arrangement, I understand, 
is that he is to spend eight months of the 
year there, and four here. This, however, 
cannot be permanent, and it is said that both 
he and his father-in-law, Dr. Beecher, would 
resign, if it were not for the difficulties to 
which I have alluded. 

I have heard it said that a Professor may 
be appointed from the Old-school, and the 
name of one of our Eastern doctors of 
theology has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the chair. But this is not proba- 
ble. Although the Board of Trustees has 
several members from Old-school churches, 
and of decided views, they are but a minor- 
ity, and would not think of such a step 
while the Institution is in the interest of 
the other side. | 

And this is just the place in which to 
speak of the new Theological Seminary 
about to be established here. I shall not 
go into the details of the steps that have 
been taken towards this result. Pastors, 
and many of the leading Jaymen in and 
around Cincinnati, have for some time been 
convinced that the interests of sound reli- 
gion required the establishment of a Semi- 
nary here, under the auspices of the Old- 
school Presbyterians. Pittsburgh is 469 
miles up the river, and New Albany is 142 
miles down the river, and the gentlemen 
first made a vigorous effort to effect the 
union of the Seminaries at these points, 
and the establishment of the united Insti- 
tution at Cincinnati. This measure was 
found to be attended with insuperable ob- 
jections, and I believe that these most de- 
sirous to accomplish it, are now convinced 
that it is impracticable. There are rights 
of property so vested, that their security 
depends on the permanence of the Semi- 
nary at Allegheny city, near Pittsburgh, 
and hence the Assembly, by solemn resolu- 
tion, has done all in its power to put that 
question at rest. 

The friends of a new Seminary accord- 
ingly held a meeting during the sessions 
of the Assembly, and elected a Board of 

Directors. They held their first meeting 
on the morning after the adjournment of 
the Assembly, and elected to the Profes- 


| sorships the following persons :—Rev. Dr. 


cinnati, and the Rev. Dr. Murray of Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey. The design of the 
Directors is not to erect buildings for ‘stu- 
dents, but to make provision in connection 
with some one of the churches, for lecture 
rooms and a library, and the students will 
find rooms in the city. Should Dr. Mur- 
ray decline his appointment, as well as his 
call to the Seventh church,®* it is not im- 
probable that the Directors may appoint 
Dr. McGill, of Allegheny city, or delay 
until the Seventh church elects a pastor, 
who may be called to the Seminary also. 
I am told that the funds have been sub- 
scribed to sustain three Professors for five 
years, and in that time it is hoped that 


an endowment may be secured. 


There is wealth and liberality sufficient 
to carry forward any good and great enter- 
prise in this city; and so many men of 
energy and means are deeply interested in 


this work, that it will not fall to the ground 
for want of funds to sustain it. 
venth Presbyterian congregation, a colony 
from the First of which the Rev. Samuel 
Wilson is pastor, is now erecting a large 
and handsome edifice on Broadway. The 
lecture room in the rear of it will readily 
furnish all‘the apartments essential to the 
Seminary at its outset, and I should not be 
surprised if the building should be put up 
with an eye to such a purpose. 


The Se- 


The establishment of this Seminary has 


an important connection with the progress 
of Protestant religion in this great State. 
Beyond all doubt, this city is a centre of 
mighty influence, and is becoming more 
and more powerful every year. The 
churches of Ohio are sufficient, if the spi- 
rit of God is given, to convert the young 
men, to furnish students; and if the Semi- 
nary should be successful in securing the 
services of such professors as have already 
been named, there is no reasonable doubt 
in my mind that they would have a re- 
-spectable number of students. 
said also of the importance of practical in- 
struction in training young men for the 
ministry. 
here, that our Presbyterian Seminaries do 
not send out men fitted to move the masses 
of the western people, and the power of 
the Methodist ministry is spokén of in con- 
trast, to the disparagement of our own. 
But it will be found that Seminaries will 
not make men. 


Much is 


The idea is often presented out 


They will furnish oppor- 
tunities of improving the powers of the 
young man, and will give him none that 
are new. They do not need out in this 
region of country men less learned, less 
able, or less holy than we do at the East. 
The people to be reached here are not the 
ignorant, for whom any thing in the way 


of preaching will answer. The West must 
have men of ready, off-hand powers, at the 
same time. that they are well furnished 
with all the stores of learning that the most 


thorough theological training can. afford. 
It needs an army of such Presbyterian 
ministers just now; and if a Seminary in 
each Synod would raise the men, let them 
be planted. There is such a thing, how- 


ever, as multiplying them beyond what is 
needed, and then they weaken each other. 


_ It was not my design, when sitting down, 


to spend this column upon theological 


seminaries, but soit is. Having now.taken 
a view of Walnut Hills and its Seminary, 
perhaps we will go next to Mount Adams, 
and see Professor Mitchell and the Astro- 
nomical Observatory. [REN £US. 


4 He has since. declined, as was announced in 
the Presby terian of last week. 


Presbyterianism in England. 

The following information, if well 
founded, possesses considerable interest 
for Presbyterians in this country. — It is 
given'on the authority of the English 
correspondent of the Puritan Recorder. 


«The condition and prospect#of. this 
form of ecclesiastical polity, are power- 
fully suggested to my thoughts by the 
sittings of the two General Assemblies— 
the one of the Church of Scotland es- 
tablished by law, the other of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Betwixt them 
and the other Presbyterian bodies, they 
may be said to have Scotland to them- 
selves. At least clerically the repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopal and Con- 
gregational polities are of no great ac- 
count in comparison. Then each of 
these Scottish Presbyterian bodies has 
congregations and Presbyteries in Eng- 
land, either in connexion or closest fra- 
ternal alliance. While in the North of 
Ireland, there is a large section of its 
entire Protestantism of the same order. 
If one were to believe the reports of 
some of the more sanguine Scotchmen 
who have crossed the border to solicit 
English sympathy and English sove- 
reigns, all the Congregationalism of 
England is waiting its metamorphosis 
into a higher development—videlicet 
Presbyterianism. Believe these men, 
and if they just had time, they have 
little to do but go up and possess the 
land. If this were-true, the prospects 
of Presbyterianism throwing its. man- 
tle over Britain, in its widest extent, 
would be far from improbable. For 
Wesleyan Methodism has certain great 


elements of the Presbyterian system in 


its polity, or rather plan; for they 
have not till lately pretended to any 


Scriptural authority for their peculiar 


system, and since they have, ‘it has 
been as Presbyterian. Then the High 
Churchmen of England are clamouring 
for a convocation, which would infalli- 
bly issue in a clerical Presbyterianism. 
But Congregationalism is nor desiderat- 
ing a change. And so long as it exists 
side by side with the other system, it 
embodies certain essential conditions of 
social religion, which cannot fail to com- 
mend themselves to the heart of those 
whose mind may be prejudiced against 
them; and its likely effect will be, as it 


is now to a conspicuous extent, to pre- 


serve alive.a knowledge of these con- 
ditions, and a desire for them in, the 
Christian body, and an approximation 
io them even on the part of those de- 
nominations that formally deny or re- 
pudiate, or at least overlook them. As 


‘a Congregationalist, 1 am not discour- 
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single moment, 
of this: generatio — 
Housands in. ‘are con- 
. world, and neglect their private | 
fllofvers of except 0 
duties. as followers.of Christ, except 
ublic..oceasions,: .when..they. appear 
4 slotted: with «the form of godliness.’’ | 


_ Massive and colossal. 


of my country. _Is.ie@ Presbyterian- 
ism under wader correction; 
noxious te tke mperalizing and po 
larizing of Congregational- 


system may gradually. 
jo disthing ‘better. Iealcu-: 
late the gains of Congregationalism, not 
‘bythe number of its proselytes from 


> 


- Presbyterianism, although, according 10 
' the statement of Dr. Hamilton, of Lon- 
don; these are-not-few- among ‘Scotch=" 


men in England, but by'the better 
Spirit, more liberal .forms, ‘and more 
congregational activity which it. intro- 
duces into its rival. As far, therefore, 
as jealotisy may be expected to be cast 


out of One'who dissents from the sys-. 


tem,I regard the Presbyterian bodies 
with much respect, no little affection 
and growing hepe,”” | bu 
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_ Secesstons.—It will be seen in our for- 
eign items that the secessions from the 
English Established Church to Popery are 
still in progress. So much for a half re- 
formed’ Liturgy. The defection in the 
Church of England has long existed ; cir- 
cumstances are merely bringing it to light. 


— 


A. D.D.—Our re- 
spected friend, Dr. McDowell, after a long, 
faithful, and successful connection with the 
Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions 
as its chief officer, has retired from Phila- 
delphia, and requests his correspondents to 
address him at Pluckemin, Somerset coun- 
ty, New Jersey. He will be accompanied 
with the kind regards of many friends 
throughout the Presbyterian Church. _ 


— 


Earty Misstons.—In reading a London 
magazine published in 1731, we find the 
following interesting record : 2 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 6, 1731.—At a meet- 
ing of the Society for Se pig Christian 
Knowledge, it was resolved to send three 
missionaries to preach the gospel to the In- 
dians on the borders of New England, to 
which they are encouraged by a gift from 
Dr. Danict Williams, late a Presbyterian 
minister in England.” 


PoriFicaTIon By Fire.—The San Fran- 
cisco. Watchman, of the 11th of May, in 
referring to the late calamitous fire in that 
city, remarks: 

‘We cannot but note the character of 
many, of a-+majority, of the localities it 
visited. Many, very many of them, as is 
well known,. were lately, and indeed for a 
long time, scenes of crying wickedness. ‘The 
exceptions, in the general operaticn of the 
rules of providential administration, we 
made sharers,in the catastrophe.” 


— 


Depication. — The new Presbyterian 
church at: Stockton, California, was dedi- 
cated tothe worship of God, on Sunday, 
the 5th of May, by the Rev. J. Woods, re- 
sident pastor. The church was crowded 
by a very respectable congregation. . 


Tne Diocese or New Jersry.—The 
Episcopal Recorder has the following no- 


tice of the late Convention : | : 
“If we are to judge of the proceedings 
by the report just referred to, it must have 
been a very unique Convention, a series of 
sharp-shooting and cross-firing, amusing to 
some, and painful to others, We are not 
in the habit of making a boast of our high 
respect for the Episcopal office, preferring 
to prove it by deeds rather. than words, and 
shall, therefore, content ourselves by merely 
stating that satisfactory securities have been 
received for the Bishop’s indebtedness to the 
Episcopal Fund, and expressing the earnest 
hope that at the next Annual Convention the 
B:shop will suggest such a change on the 
disputed points, as will prevent a recurrence 
of such’ unnecessary, and much to be re- 
gretted collisions.” 


— 


Tae Syrian Mong, Friavianus.—We 
have been informed that a_monk from 
Mount Lebanon has been visiting many 
of our churches, and receiving money in 
aid of a Papal convent. The missionaries 
of the American Board in Syria have pub- 
lished in this country a card, which will 
be found in another column, in which they 
warn the Protestant community against 


contributing to this object; and we trust | 


that none who love the truth, and hate the 
system of Romish monkery, will lend their 
countenance, or give their money to this 
unworthy object. 


Tue Western Waters.—In a commu- 
nication from a Western correspondent, 
which, for several reasons, we think it ex- 
pedient to withhold, our attention is called 
to a great and increasing vite on the steam- 
boats of the Western waters. Our corres- 
pondent has travelled much and very re- 
cently in these boats, and has narrow- 
ly scrutinized the practice he condemns, 
and which he regards as having arrived at 
a degree of boldness which requires some 
adequate and prompt remedy. | 

What he refers to is the sale to the nu- 
merous passsengers by Satan’s colporteurs, 
not only of the worst kind of novels, but of 
the rankest obscenity. In this occupation, 
not only are boys employed, but hoary 
headed sinners, whose aged and grave ap- 


_ pearance secures them admittance into the 


ladies’ cabin, where they slily insinuate their 
poison. Our correspondent not only ex- 
poses the arts of these abandoned colpor- 
teurs, but intimates that purchasers are 
foand for the foulest productions of the 
licentious, among apparently respectable 
persons of both sexes, who would be 


ashamed to be detected in such immorality. 


We know not, from personal observation, 
to what extent this pernicious system is 
practised in the West, but we are aware 
that in other places nearer home, the sel- 
lers of cheap novels have often at the bot- 
tom of their baskets other and still more pol- 
luted publications, which they show only 
when they suppose they have hit on the 
right purchasers. Thus is the most danger- 
ous poison actively diffused. As sellers and 
purchasers of such stuff are not likely to 
be inflaenced by any softer measures, we 
regard it as incumbent on our ‘police and 


“steamboat captains to subject the baskets 


of these colporteurs to a diligent search, 
and where the guilty are detected, to sub- 
ject them.to the operation of existing -laws | 
for the suppression of vice and immorality. 


pe 


Time great one 
is po doubt of it; and a truly great ‘nian 
may well'trust postdpity to de justice tashis 


memory. It will work itself out one day 


jnto the light of trath, and a judgment of 


j justice, will be passed upon it. Thus our 
opinions of men undergo great changes as 
years wear away. Cromwell is a world- 
widely/different ‘man now from what he 


And in these ‘latter days we are learning, 
or at least are “being taught” that the great 
apostle of Islamism,- Mahomet, the false 
prophet, was not an imposter, but an ear- 
nest, honest fanatic, who believed himself 
to be divinely sent, and inspired of God to 
teach his fellows. Washington Irving’s 
Life of Mahomet, recently published, takes 
this view of the man, and the North British 
Review says, “ We do not suppose there is 
any person of culture now living that would 
be inclined to revive, with regard to Ma- 
homet, the old hypothesis of deceit and 
imposture. That hypothesis has now no 
longer any professed existence amongst us, 
however it may linger in some corners of 
our literature.” | 

The remark of a French writer is quoted 
with approbation that, “It is incontestable, 
both from universal experience and from 
the profound study of human nature, that a 
really superior man has never been able to 


fellows; without being first intimately con- 
vinced himself.” We think there are in- 
stances in point to disprove .this position. 


opinion as “incontestable.” Popular delu- 
sions have always been started by cunning 
men, who had their own ends to serve, and 
whom no sane man would suspect of sin- 
cerity. Joseph Smith was incontestably 
an imposter. Yet his influence has been 
felt over the minds of thousands in two 


| hemispheres. And there are too many 


passages in the Koran that betray the im- 
poster, the rogue, the scoundrel, to permit 
us to fall in readily with the new theory of 
Mahomet’s honesty. He made that book 
for himself. It lacks the first evidence of 
sincerity, in that it lacks self-abnegation. 
It makes such abundant provision for his 
personal wants, and ministers so freely to 
his meanest desires, that the reviewer very 
properly remarks, to extend a generous be- 
lief in the honesty of Mahomet to such a 
passage as is found in chapter 33 of the 
Koran, necessitates the hypothesis that in 
certain states of his mind, he regarded even 
his own meanest and least dignified desires 
as divinely allowed and accredited. This 
is a supposition so inconsistent with human 
nature, that we regard it as altogether ab- 
surd, and prefer the other, that marks him 
a bold, bad man, who imposed his own in- 
ventions upon the credulous and weak, for 


| the inspirations of heaven. The field, 


however, is a broad one, and we have not 
attempted to enter it. 


— 


“HURRAH FOR REPEAL!” 
This is;the cry of the Freeman’s Journal, 
the paper of Bishop Hughes. And what is 
the matter? The repeal of the Union? Not 
at all: the Bishop and his party are crying 
out for a repeal of the Free School law of. 
the Empire State. Last winter a year, the 
Legislature enacted a law making provision 
for the free education of all the children of 
the State, the schools to be supported by 
the fund and by tax on the property of the 
people. Last winter, and before the law 
had been tested by more than a single 
year’s experience, it was ordered by the 
Legislature that the question of its repeal 
should be submitted to the people at the 
election this fall. It is disgraceful to the 
State that a Jaw of such vast and far-reach- 
ing influence should be tampered with in 
this way; it might at least have the trial of 
a few years, before it is disturbed. But 
politicians aré not always wise, and the 


‘| wisdom of the Legislature in this matter is 


certainly very moderate, even for. politicians. 

“ Who does not know,” asks the Bishop’s 
editor, “ that the children of Catholics, when 
they are mixed up with Protestant children 
in school and elsewhere, become, in a ma- 
jority of cases, worse and more thoroughly 
the children of hell than the others.”’ 


the sentiments of Bishop Hughes. Read it 
again. And now, will you tell us why 
Catholic children become worse than “ the 
others’? when “ mixed” with them. That 
they should be as bad as the rest is not to 
be wondered at, but. why they should be 
worse, even the children of hell, we cannot 
imagine, unless their original training gave 
them such superior capacity for evil, or 
proclivity to vice, that the moment they 
were out of the restraint of their parents or 
teachers they went ahead of every thing in 
sin. 
The same Journal then urges with great 
earnestness the establishment of schools 
“subject to the clergy.”? On the subject 
of religious education we are, in the main, 
coincident in sentiment with the Freeman’s 
Journal. It is about the only subject on 
which we ever had the fortune to agree 
with that paper. We have long held the 
opinion, that if the subject of education 
were left to the people as the subject 
of religion is, to be managed on the volun- 
tary principle, it would be as well taken 
care of as the religious interests of the 
people are. If men will tax themselves, 
as they do, to support religion, much 
more will they tax themselves to sustain 
schools for their children. The people 
are better provided for with religious 
instruction, under the voluntary system, 
than under the patronage of the State; 
but if the State is to provide education for 
its children, by ail means let it adopt and 
maintain the’ best.’ The system that se- 
cures the most thorough education of the 
greatest number, or rather that educates 
all, so as to allow none to grow up in ig- 
norance, is the best that can be devised, 
and #0 long as we depend upon the State 
for the means of education, let us have 
this system. One of the most striking and 
important reasons in favour of the State 
system is the very one that is urged against 
it by the: Bishop’s paper—it mixes up the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, and all 
sorts of children, and thus tends to make 
our people homogeneous, whereas the sec- 
tarian system tends to keep the children 


separate, and perpetuate prejudices, and 


appeared to be a quarter of a century ago. | 


exercise any powerful influence over his . 


Certainly it is too much to advance the 


- This language of the Journal speaks the 


| preven. of the people into | 


one. 
ButAliese dbjections are nat, in’ 6ur view, 
sufficient to cgtinterbalanée the advantages 
that would result from the religious educa- 


we were Called on, in the infancy of a re- 
public of Christian freemen, to decide be- 
tween the State and parish system of educa- 
tion, we would vote for the latter: but now 
that we have this State system established, 
let us not,.make*it worse than it is, by de- 
stroying the best features init. The Bish- 
op and his party vote in a mass, and will 
make tremendous exertions to get others to 
vote with them. Rich capitalists, who are 
so short-sighted as not to be able to see 
that capital is safer where the people are 
educated, will vote for the repeal of the 
law, because they have to pay so much for 
the education of other people’s children. 
Multitades of men, who have no children 
of their own, will vote for repeal, from a 
similar motive ; and if the law is saved, it 
must be by the united and powerful exer- 
tions of the enlightened friends of educa- 
tion. We trust that these, in all parts of 
the State, will rouse themselves to action, 
and discuss the matter in their school dis- 
tricts, and be ready to do their duty when 
the election comes on. 

Mr. Greely, of the New York Tribune, 
says: | 

‘© A defeat of the Free School Law would 
be a disaster, a humiliation, a relapse toward 
barbarfanism.” - 7 
' We agree with Mr. Greely. 


BusHNELLIsM IN RuopeE Istanp.—At the 
late meeting of the Evangelical Consocia- 
tion of Rhode Island, as we learn by the 
Puritan and Recorder, the delegate from 
Connecticut gave a statement of the pro- 
gress which the views of Dr. Bushnell are 
making. 

“6 The Consociation was greatly delighted 
with the assurance from Connecticut that 
Dr. Bushnell’s speculations are affecting no 
change in the theological sentiments of Con- 
gregationalists in that State; and that the 
publishing of his ** God in Christ” has tended 
greatly to bind the Orthodox Congregational 
ministers there in stronger bonds of union, 
for the defence of the great doctrines of the 
cross as held by the Puritans. So delighted 
were some of the brethren at this announce- 
ment, that for the moment they seemed to 
forget their own rules of order, and uttered an 
involuntary Amen. Noone doubts that there 
are in Connecticut individuals who would 
try to be Bushnellites—but who are they? 
Persons who may as well be known by that 
cognomen as any other. No common sense 
Christian will ever attempt to defend, much 
less to follow such a leader.” — 


Mr. Gippon THE Mummy.—The 
very peculiar and disagreeable predica- 
ment in which Mr. Gliddon was placed 
before a Boston audience, has already been 


Egyptian mummies, and to decypher the 
hieroglyphics-which might be found con- 
nected. with it. Tht mummy was, accord- 
ingly, submitted to the select audience, and 
the hieroglyphics, (Mr. Gliddon being in- 
terpreter,) very fully revealed that the sub- 
ject was a-young Egyptian woman, the 
daughter of a dignitary. This was very 
satisfactory to the wonder-loving and curi- 
ous audience; but, when the various 
wrappings were unwound, lo! the buried 
and disinterred one was a robust man, and 
not a delicate female. This was an im- 
portant error, for the occurrence of which 
Mr. Gliddon had no very plausible expla- 
nation. We advert to this subject again 
for a single purpose. Mr. Gliddon, who 
professes to be entirely at home among 
Egyptian antiquities, belongs, if we mis- 
take not, to a school of philosophers 


ing the Mosaic account of. the creation. 
As he reads the Egyptian monuments, he 
finds that they go back far beyond the date 


world. Now we would respectfully ask 
him if he be not mistaken? Is it not possi- 
ble he has made an error of a thousand or 
two years in his hieroglyphic readings? 
If Mr. Gliddon persists in his interpretation, 
and is very positive as to the accuracy of 
his statements, that the world is much older 
than the Bible says it is, then we shall be 
under the painful necessity of reminding 
him of—the mummy. 


— 
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‘Catvin’s Works AND Ministers’ Li- 
BRARIES.— The following suggestions from 
the English Presbyterian Messenger, might 
with advantage be adopted in this country. 
The interests of the Church require that 
every settled minister should have a good 
library : 

‘Most ministers possess a copy of Cal- 
vin’s Institutes. To the theologian that 
peerless work is what Blackstone is to the 
jurist, and Adam Smith to the political eco- 
nomist. But the Institutes are a small por- 
tion of the great Reformer’s writings. Cal- 
vin was a prodigy of industry, and without 
reckuning multitud2s of sermons which sur- 
vive in his vernacular French, his own care- 
fully revised treatises and commentaries fill 
the double columns of nine Latin folios, 
For some years an effort to put English 


readers in possession of this theological trea- 


sure has been in steady and successful pro- 
gress. Twenty-eight volumes of the trans- 
lated works have been already delivered to 
the subscribers, and at the rate of four annual 
volumes for a sovereign, the work will soon 
be completed. 

‘By many competent judges, Calvin's 
Commentary on the Bible has been deemed 
the very best. None can be more direct and 
honest; nor has any so combined intellectual 
perspicacity with practical piety. We trust 
that many who are not ministers will now 
acquaint themselves with the expositions of 
this soundest and most sagacious of inter- 
preters; and for the sake of scriptural ortho- 
doxy amongst our congregations we would 
like to think that every minister who cannot 
afford the costly original is provided with 
this accurate and very attainable version. 
 & A plan has been mooted for attaching to 
each Free Church congregation a permanent 
manse library. It would be an endowment 
of the best kind. Unless he has some other 
source of income than his stipend, a minister 
cannot buy the master-pieces of professional 
literature; and without access to these, or 
without inspiration in lieu of them, it is im- 
possible that his ministrations can be suffi- 
ciently fresh, varied, and authoritative. 


Many subjects need extensive research; 


that is, the command of a copious library. 
A friend of our own was lately preparing for 
his people a sermon or two on @ contro- 


versial topic; and for an argument which 


tion of the children of this nation ; and if 


made known to our readers,, By special 
‘request, he agregd to unroll one of his 


who take peculiar pleasure in discredit- 


ascribed by Moses for the creation of the 


PRESE 


oceupied his hearers sixty minutes he had ta} work of the gospel ministry, and installed 


consult almost as may volumes. Another | 
friend, in preparing a course of lectures on a@ |. 


historical subject, in order to do it justice 


was constrained to purchase books to the. 


value-of a hundred and fifty pounds. And 
we know of a third who, for the work of the 
winter, expended on one class of books the 
half of his yearly stipend, We confess that 
many ministers cannot make such efforts; 
and the consequence is that they are forced 
to abstain from a large range of subjects 
which would be profitable to their hearers, 
or else must weary them with familiar’true 
isms and antiquated information. Whata 


fresh fountain it would open in our provincial |- 


studies, and what a permanent source of 


orthodoxy and scriptural illustration it would | 
secure for our congregations, if there were | 


attached to every Presbyterian church that 
endowment which is its own security against 
abuse—a well-furnished library! Perhaps, 
in the first instance, it might be enough to 
provide the bulkier works, leaving it to each 
successive pastor to supply himself with the 
smaller and cheaper literature. But, amongst 
the more voluminous authorships we might 
specify the Commentaries: of Henry and 
Gill and Scott and Poole and Clarke; the 
sermons of Davies and Bradley and Saurin 
and Massillon; the systems of Ridgley and 
Turretin and Dwight; the works of Baxter, 
Owen, Howe, Manton, Charnock, Bunyan, 
Goodwin, Bates, Barrow, Watts, Doddridge, 
Fuller, R. Hall, Chalmers, Jay; and such 
miscellaneous apparatus as Kitto’s Cyclo- 
peedia, and Horne’s Introduction, and Clarke’s 
Foreign Library. And as peculiarly suited 
for such a purpose we would specify again 


the noble work which suggested the present 


article,” 


CotonizaTion Heratp»—After a tempo 
rary suspension, this journal is now about 
to be re-issued.. The first number of the 
new series has made its appearance. We 
hope it will be adequately sustained. ‘The 
colonization cause is happily prospering ; 
its excellent fruits are showing themselves, 
and it cannot well do without the aid which 
such a journal can render. 


THEOLOGICAL AND LirerRaRY JoURNAL.— 
The July number has made its appearance. 
It embraces, 1. A review of Steele’s Es- 
say on Christ’s Kingdom. 2. A designa- 
tion and exposition of the figures of Isaiah 
villi; Researches in Asia Minor, Pon- 
tus, and Armenia. 4. Review of Profes- 
sor McClelland’s Rules for the interpreta- 
tion of Prophecy. 5. Objections to the law 
of figures. 6. Critics and correspondents. 
7. Miscellanies. 8. Literary and Critical 
Notices. 


Corner Strone.—The corner stone of 
the Rev. Mr. Jacobus’s new church in 
Brooklyn, New York, was laid on Monday 
last. The introductory services were con- 
ducted by the pastor; the Rev. Dr. Phil 
lips made a few remarks when laying the 
corner stone, and offered prayer, after 
which the Rev. Dr. Murray delivered an 
address. A very large assembly were in 
attendance, and the exercises were highly 
interesting. 


= 


Rev. Dr. Witu1am S. Pettrs.—The St. 
Louis Presbyterian, of the 13th inst., states 
that the Rev. Dr. William S. Potts, pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has had a severe hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, but is recovering; 
though he will probably not be able to 
preach for several weeks yet. 


Universat Peace.—It is stated by a 
correspondent of the Washington National 
Intelligencer, that our next national jubilee 
—next Thursday—will bring with it the 
most important fact in the history of the 
world—that is, the prevalence of Universal 
Peace, which cannot be said of another sin- 
gle year since the reign of Augustus Cesar, 
or through eighteen hundred and thirty-six 
years. 


Crclesiostical Record. 


On the 22d inst. the Rev. Ithamar Pills 
bury was installed pastor of the Church 
of Princeton, Illinois. The Rev. A. B 
Church preached the sermon, from Jere 
mian xxiii. 28; Rev. John Ustick pre 
sided, put the constitutional questions, and 
gave the charge to the people; and Rev, 
George Stebbins the charge to the pastor. 


The Rev. R. L. Breck, having been ap» 


pointed an Agent of the Board of Foreign , 


Missions, for Kentucky, and other Western 
States, was released from the pastoral 
charge of the church of Versailles, by the 
Presbytery of West Lexington, on the 
17th inst. His post-office is Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

On the 22d of April, by the Presbytery 
of Hopewell, Mr. Charles B. King was 
ordained an evangelist. The Rev. E. P. 
Rogers preached the sermon; Rev. F. 


Bowman presided and put the constitutional 


questions; N. Hoyt, D.D., gave the charge 
to the newly ordained evangelist. 


The Rev. James Wallace, who has been: 


received by the Presbytery of Brazos, from 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, has 
removed to San Antonio, Texas, and com- 
menced labours there as a missionary. 


The Rev. W. M. Baker has resigned 
the pastoral charge of the church in Gal- 
veston, Texas, with the view of organizing 
a church in Austin, if the way be clear. 


The Rev. James A. McKee has returned 
to New Washington, Indiana, having la- 
boured as an itinerant during the winter 
in Arkansas, and will spend the summer 
there. 

The Rev. Alexander Stirret, a late gradu- 
ate of the New Albany Seminary, has taken 
charge of the Goshen and Middleton church- 
es, of which the Rev. Mr. Sanders was 
the late pastor. 


The Rev. B. D. Thomas has removed 
his family to Batesville, Arkansas, having 
accepted the call from that church. 

The Rev. William Pawling has become 
the stated supply of the Somerset and Pis- 
gah churches—Post-office, Somerset, Pu- 
laski county, Kentucky. 


‘The Rev. Samuel Little has become the 
stated supply of the Estill and Hays Fork 
churches. 


The Rev. Ramsey Henderson has re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation from the 
churches of Obion, Hebron, and Hunting- 
don, to labour with them—post-office, Hun- 
tingdon, Tennessee. 
— On the 29th ult. the Presbytery of Madi- 


{ son ordained Mr. John Mitchell to the fall | 


him pastor of the New Lexington church. 
The Rev. 8S. A. Hodgeman, of Tennes- 


F see, has removed to St. Louis, and taken 
‘charge of the editorial department of the 
St. Louis Presbyterian, during the absence. 


of the Rev. Mr. Templeton. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Effect of the Passage of the Law of Elections on the 
Public Mind—The Present Security Insecure— 
Arbitrary Act of Government in Regard to the 
Church at Rheims — C ints — Government 

. Proposes a Reorganization of the Protestant 
Churches—Remarks— Archbishop of Turin Impri- 
soned and Fined for Contempt of Law. 

Panis, June 6, 1850. 
Messrs. Editors — Several days have 
passed since the adoption of the new elec- 


tion law, in the Legislative Assembly, by 


a majority of 429 votes against 220; and 


the quiet of Paris has not been, for a mo- 
ment, disturbed. Nor has it been other- 
wise, to a serious extent, in the Depart- 
ments; but the active searches of the po- 
lice, at several points of France, have de- 
tected an insurrectionary plot, which would 
not have failed to break out, had Paris set 
the example. We have been surprised, in 
particular,.at the existence of a consider- 
ably large number of secret manufactories 
of powder and arms. | 
Entire security has succeeded the anxie- 
ties, which, for two weeks, agitated the 
public mind. I was always of opinion that 
these anxieties -were exaggerated, and in 
this respect, the event has verified the im- 
pression, which I communicated to you 
from the commencement; but is not this 
security, likewise, too great? I fear so. 
People flatter themselves that the public 
authorities, once borne forward successful- 
ly on the current of a decided re-action 
against the tendencies of 1848, will have 
but to take one step after another in order 
to suppress them by degrees, and perhaps 
they may secretly flatter themselves, that a 
complete end to the republican government 
itself may be gradually effected. But I 
distrust the success of this plan, when I 
observe to what degree, not only “the fear 
of God,”’ but also every moral principle is 
apparently abandoned on bothsides. Among 
the Socialists and Republicans, vanquished 
for the present, there is accumulating a 
treasury of hatred and of vengeance, which 
certainly waits but for a favourable oppor- 


| tunity to explode; and among the men in 
_| power, it is impossible to overlook a self-con- 


fidence, and an inconsiderate disposition to 
provoke an armed (materielle) conflict, 
which makes me fear that they wii expe- 
rience new and humiliating reverses, in 
the plans of divine Providence. Isaiah 
xxvi. 20,* should, at present, be the refuge 
of the people of God, in these parties, so 
much divided and so ardent. As it might 
be expected, in such circumstances, the 
government assumes despotical methods of 
proceeding, in regard to Protestant church- 
es. It is not the Independent churches 
alone, which have to suffer from the new 
obstacles brought against the operations of 
their colporteurs, evangelists, and minis- 
ters; but also the Established churches 
themselves, are threatened with the loss of 
their spiritual independence, its place being 
taken by the arbitrary will of the govern- 
ment. We have lately seen the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, for the sake of preventing the elec- 
tion of a pastor that displeased him, sud- 
denly alter the bounds of a church, with- 
out even taking the pains to consult the 
parties interested. This happened in re- 
ference to the church of Rheims. I do not 
enter into the particulars of the affair, be- 
cause it would require rather tedious ex- 
planations, which would afford but little to 
interest your readers. | | 
The L£spérance, one of our religious 


_ | journals, which defends the cause of evan- 


‘gelical Protestantism in the Established 
Church, has come out strongly against this 
abuse of authority, which has attracted the 
greater notice, because the moderation of 
this journal is well known. At the same 
time, the Consistory of Paris, whose pru- 
dence in all matters is extreme, have con- 
sidered it their duty, on the request of the 
Consistory of Meaux, to which the church 
of Rheims belongs, to interfere also, and 
have made to Government respectful, but 
firm objections, to which the Minister can- 
not be entirely indifferent, since they come 
from a body in which Mr. Francis Deles- 
sert, Mr. Charles Vernes, the Baron Mal- 
let, Mr. Guizot, &c., have a seat. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Min- 
ister will determine to recall the offensive 
decision which has excited this movement: 
he is too deeply involved. But these cir- 
cumstances, added to the general situation 
of the country, and the state of disorder ex- 
isting in the Lutheran Church, in France, 
have determined the Government to apply 
itself seriously to a plan of re-organization 
for our churches. For it is the absence of 
all central religious authority, which fur- 
nishes occasion to Government, at this very 
time, to intermeddle in our affairs more 
than it ought; and sometimes, even more 
than it wishes. Nominally, our churches 
are Presbyterian; but in fact, having no 
Synod, either national or even provincial, 
they are left to the isolated direction of 
Consistories; and as each Consistory. can 
be occupied with local interests only, all 
general questions are reserved for the de- 
cision of Government. 

In this state of things, the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs has recently addressed to all the 
Consistories in France, a Circular, dated 
May 25, in which he requests them to 
submit to him, from now to the 15th July, 
their views respecting the reorganization 
of the Reformed Church of France. To 
give a basis and a unity to the observa- 
tions of the Consistories, (which are not 
less than ninety-three,) the Minister in- 
vites them to take, as a starting point, the 
Plan of a law, drawn up by the General 
Assembly of September, 1848. You will 
remember, that this Plan was presented to 
Government by the Committee of the As- 
sembly, but that Government, thus far, 
had made no use of it, at least ostensibly. 

This invitation addressed to our churches 
by Government, is a new and very impor- 
tant fact. In principle, it is a natural and 
laudable thing, that Government should 


_ * «Come my people, enter into thy chambers, 
were, for a little moment, until the indignation be 


overpast.” 


and shut thy doors about thee; hide thyself, as it | 


| 


consult the churches on their own affairs. 
Besides, the necessity of an ecclesiastical 
reorganization is so great, that every body 
acknowledges it. But, in practice, great 
obstacles present themselves. ~ 

In the first place, the political condition 
of the country is but little favourable. It 
is this condition alone, it is true, which 
has suggested the idea of reorganization ; 
but this very condition, so full of agitation 
and uncertainty, renders this labour more 
difficult than in better times. In the next. 
place, and more especially, the disorder is’ 
so great, that one scarcely knows what re- 
medies ought to be proposed. If the pur- 
pose is to do something effectual, the great 
question of the Confession of Faith, must 
be decided, without which (Confession) 
our Church is not aChurch; but to decide 
this question, is to rend the Church into two 
nearly equal parts, since we can hardly 
reckon on the half of our pastors adopting 
an evangelical Confession of Faith; and, 
perhaps, among the flocks, the proportion 
would be less. | 

The discussion raised by the circular of 
the 25th of May is, therefore, very serious, 
and it is not impossible that it may lead to 
a new division, more extensive than that 
of 1848, if the evangelical members of our 
clergy insist on tle Confession of Faith, 
and the rest should refuse it. For my 
part, I should not feel myself at liberty, in 
the given circumstances, to take the initia- 
tive of such a discussion; but that initia- 
tive being taken by Government, I am of | 
opinion that the question should be can- 
didly and courageously examined, what- 
ever may be the consequences. The posi- 
tion in which we are, at present, has some- 
thing so false and mischievous about it, 
that Iam disposed to give a hopeful wel- 
come to every means of getting out of it, 
which is offered to us plainly in the course 
of divine providence. 

The Consistory of Paris having met some 
days since, to reply to the circular, consid- 
ered that the delay of six weeks, proposed 
by the Minister, is decidedly insufficient. 
The Consistories must have full time to 
discuss, maturely, questions so important. 


They must also have leisure to come to an _ 


understanding, and concert matters among 
themselves, unless it should be proposed to 
call a new General Assembly. Besides, 
we are entering on a season when the Con- 
sistories of the large -cities are scattered, 
and deliberations necessarily slow. The 
Consistory of Paris has therefore requested 
the Minister to grant, for the examination 
of the question, to the end of the year. I 
think that this delay will also be asked by 
other Consistories, and probably conceded 
by Government. 

P. S. The Archbishop of Turin has 
been tried and condemned for the affair, 
concerning which I told you in previous 
communications. They write from Turin 
as follows :—“ The Marquis Fransoni, arch- 
bishop of Turin, was condemned on the 
23d of May, by the Court of Assizes, toa 
month’s imprisonment, five hundred livres 
($100) fine, and the costs, for having ren- 
dered himself, by his circular of the 8th of 
April last, culpable of an offence against 
the respect due to the laws of the State. 
The jury, which consisted of men belong- 
ing to the different political parties, gave 
their verdict unanimously, which was re- 


ceived with enthusiasm by the people.” 
* 


From the Puritan Recorder. 


The Syrian Monk, Flavianus. 


Some months since a Papal monk, 
named Flavianus, from the convent of 
Kurkafen, on Mount Lebanon, Syria, 
accompanied by a Syrian youth named 
Nasif Shedoody, who acts as interpre- 
ter to the monk, went to America to 
solicit aid for a convent, and for other 
purposes connected with the Papal- 
Greek sect in Syria. We have been 
informed that our names have been 
used in connection with this affair, and 
that the acquaintance of the interpreter 
with the members of our Mission, has 
been made the means of introducing 
the monk and his project to the favour- 


able notice of some of our friends. 


We, therefore, deem it necessary to no- 
tify our friends in this public manner, 
that the project has* never met with 
countenance from us, and that we re- 
monstrated with the interpreter. when 
he called upon us for letters of introduc- 
tion -to our friends. We declared to 


him our conviction, that no money 


could be obtained in the United States 
for such an object, except by fraud; be- 
cause Papists could find many ways, in 
which money could tell upon their cause 
more powerfully than were it to be given 
to increase the funds of one of the many 
well endowed convents of Lebanon; 
and Protestants of every name would 
decline giving a farthing, if they knew 
the character of Lebanon convents, and 
the doctrines and character of the sect 
for whom their alms were sought. We 
know that Papal convents, a Papal 
church, or even Papal schools, and a 
thoroughly Papal press, and a people 
not needy, would not commend them- 
selves to other than Papists; and that a 
knowledge of the mode of which the 
funds of the Greek Catholic sect have 
been squandered, would destroy the 
confidence of their co-religionists every 
where. Indeed, the whole project was 
opposed violently by many of theirown 
sect, including the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, to which the monk Flavianus be- 
longs. 

Feeling an interest in the young man, 
who was once a pupil in one of our 
schools, we warned him against enga- 
ging in a scheme, which could succeed 
nowhere except by false pretences and 
culpable concealment. But he satisfied 
his conscience by the plea, that he found 
it difficult to obtain other occupation 
which would give him a comfortable 
livelihood; that he should be able to 
see foreign lands without cost to him- 
self; and that, being the mere mouth- 
piece of the monk, he should not be re- 
sponsible for the nature of the commu- 
nications made to the American public. 

Our object in this notice is simply to 
prevent our names being used for the 
furtherance of the scheme in question... 
In our opinion, the case does not pre- 
sent a proper object of charity, nor is 


it one which we can commend, for any | 


reason, to any portion of the citizens of 
the United States. Those who give to 
it cannot be sure that what they bestow 
will be expended according to their de- 
sires, even if all of it should reach the 
individuals who originated the project. 
G. B. 
C. V. A. Van Dycx, 
H. A. De Forest, 
S. H. Catnoun. 
Beirut, Syria, May 3d, 1850. 


the 


(CORREAPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Editors—The lapse of another 


season of our annual literary festivity. 
Yesterday was a bright and beautiful day, 
and the successive trains of cars came in 
heavily laden with joyous and expectant 
visitors from every part of the country. 
The town is filled with graduates and 
strangers from almost every State in the 
Union. 

The annual oration before the literary 
societies was delivered on Tuesday after- 
noon by the Hon. David S. Kaufman, one 
of the Representatives of Texas in Con- 
gress. Mr. Kaufman is a native of Penn- 
sylvania. He graduated at Nassau Hall 
in the year 1833, and now occupies a dis- 
tinguished place among the public men 
of Texas. His oration exhibited, in many 
parts of it, much intellectual vigour and 
classical attainment and taste. 


The Junior exhibition was held in the 


dience. Seldom is a more numerous or 
lovely assemblage of ladies gathered any 
where than that which last evening 
thronged the church where the exhibition 
was held. The speeches were uncom- 
monly well written, and an unusual pro- 
portion of them exceedingly well deliver- 
ed. The speeches were eight in number; 
four speakers being selected by each of the 
two literary societies. | 

This morning, an hour before the begin- 
ning of the speaking, the galleries and a 
large part of the church were again filled 
with a fair audience, which patiently lis- 
tened for several hours to the speeches of 
the graduating class. The Latin Saluta- 
tory deserves especial commendation for 
the pureness and beauty of its Latinity, 
and the grace and pathos with which it 
was delivered. Many of the speeches ex- 
hibited a more than ordinary maturity of 
mind, while the moral sentiments enuncia- 
ted were of the most unexceptionable and 
profitable kind. A most pleasing rever- 
ence for divine things was peculiarly mani- 
fest in almost every speech. There were 
twenty-nine speakers. 

These exercises occupied both the fore- 
noon and afternoon, with an interval of 
sufficient space for dinner. 
tory was pronounced by Mr. William E. 
Baker, of Pennsylvania. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred upon eighty young men of the gradu- 
ating class. The degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon forty graduates 
of previous years. The degree of Bache- 
lor of Law was conferred upon two gradu- 
ates of the law school. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred upon the Rev. Alex- 
ander Beith, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land; the Rev. Shepherd K. Kollock, of 
Greenwich, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas L. 
Janeway, of Philadelphia; Rev. John Hall, 
of Trenton, New Jersey; Rev. Jonathan 
F. Stearns, of Newark, New Jersey; and 
the Rev. James S. Woods, of Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. | 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on the Hon. James Bucha- 
nan, of Pennsylvania, (late Secretary of 
State of the United States ;) the Hon. Fen- 
ry W. Green, Chief Justice of New Jersey, 
and the Hon. Peter D. Vroom, of New 
Jersey. | 

The honorary degree of A. M. was also 
conferred on Messrs. Daniel E. Phillips, 
of Stewartsville, New Jersey; Benjamin 
Matthias, of Philadelphia; Samuel Miller 
Breckinridge, of St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Lorenzo A. Sykes, of New York. 

The Trustees appointed the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Hodge a member of the Board, in 
the place of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, de- 
ceased; and the Hon. Henry W. Green, 
in the place of William B. Kinney, Esq., 
who resigned on account of his absence on 
a foreign mission. 

A large number of distinguished men, 
as usual, occupied the stage. Besides the 
graduating class, Faculty of the College, 
and Board of Trustees, we noticed the Hon. 
James Buchanan, ex-Secretary of State; 
Hon. Richard Rush, late Minister to Eng- 
land from the United States; President 


King, of Columbia College, New York; | 


Governor Haines, of New Jersey; ex-Go- 
vernor Pennington; Chief Justice Green; 
Chancellor Halsted; the Rev. Drs. Phil- 
lips, of New York, Magie, of Elizabeth- 
town, John McDowell, of Philadelphia, and 
Baker, of Texas, besides a very large 
number more, both of clergymen and civili- 
ans, from every part of the country. 


At four o’clock the Trustees, Faculty, 
and Alumni of the College sat down with 
a large number of invited guests to a boun- 
tiful dinner, in the College refectory. It 
was, as is usual on such occasions, “a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul.”” There 
were delighted recognitions and hearty 
shakings of the hand among ancient class- 
mates and college acquaintances; there 
were thoughtful inquiries about many ab- 
sent ones, and some who will no more min- 
gle in these festive scenes. 


In the evening the American Whig, 
and Cliosophic Societies held their meet- 
ings in their respective halls, and, as we 
may suppose, in such a manner as to close 
up the commencement day in a pleasant 
and profitable manner. But as their meet- 
ings are shrouded with a veil of im- 


ture this. 


Never did this venerable institution seem 
to be ina more flourishing condition than 
it is at present. We understand there isa 
likelihood of a much larger accession of 
new students than has been ever before 
added at one time. The religious interests 
of the institution are also in a highly pleas- 
ing condition. During the last session the 
college has enjoyed a precious outpour- 
ing of the spirit of God, and about thirty- 
eight of the students were hopefully con- 
verted. This is the most. decided and 


general revival that the College has enjoy- 
ed since the year 1815. Of the graduat-. 
ing class, numbering above eighty, fully 
one half are professing Christians, and a 
large and choice number of its members 
have devoted themselves to the ministry of 


Ss. E. W. 


the gospel. 


COMMENCEMENT at PRINCE- | 


Banthly Concert Record. 


Parxcuron, N. J. Jame 26, 1850. _ Missionary Intelligence. 


evening, before a compactly crowded au- | 


The valedic- 


penetrable secrecy, we caa only conjec-. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS, 


twelvemonth has again brought around the | Musstons.—Letters have been receiv. 


ed at the Mission House, New Y: from 
hor, April §; Lodiané, April 6; Marck 
30; Saharunpur, M 
poory, April 6; Futtehgurh, April 5. 


bad visi 
Hare, fond ile make 
use e op 
ing the gospel to multitudes 
Campbell writes 


formerly 


the gospel, and to hope 


‘Cuina Misstons.— Letters have been received 
from Canton, March 28; and Ningpo, March 9. 
eparted this! 


is succeeded by his fourth son, a young man of 
nineteen years. What line of policy he will 
pursue towards foreigners is yet to be seen. Jn 
the affairs of the missions, we do not observe 
any change of special interest. 


Papat Evrops.—We have received letters 
from different quarters, dated to the 1st of May. 
They contain interesting details concerning 
missionary labours in Italy ; which cannot; how- 
ever, be made ‘public, without embarrassing the 
parties who are engaged in them. A gentle- 
man of talent and learning, formerly a doctor 


of — at Rome, and a judge in the Inqui- 


sition, who was despatched on a ial service 
‘by the former Pope to restore Romaniien where 
it had been long overthrown, is now an able 


and eloquent preacher of the 1; and his 
— is attended by many Italian refugees. 
hree editions of a tract on the Confessional 


have been put in circulation, the last two 
a in the centre of Italy! A tract on the 

elibacy of the Priests is ready for the press, 
which it is believed will produce a great sensa- 
tion, the masses of the people being fully pre- 
pared to appreciate its statements. 

2m France, also, we have valuable accounts 

of missionary labours performed by brethren, 
phere supported by funds remitted by the 
Board. b from the of a 
correspondent at Geneva, a single 
showing the spirit of one of these beat: 
“Tt appears to us. that —— knows how to 
select with zeal seasonable times for preach- 
ing the gospel. 
he sometimes accosts a man on the road, and 
even returns with him to speak to him lon- 
ger and answer his questions. Sometimes 
e takes advantage of many people being as- 
sembled, to address an exhortation to them. . 
He often visits soldiers in the hospitals, or goes 
among the prisoners, &c.” | | 


Another evangelist in the same department 
writes as follows: 
I received a letter at G—— from our brother 
C——, telling me that the son of our friend P. 
was just dead, and that the priests were hard at 
work on that occasion. They even tried, but 
in vain, to hinder the letter being sent to me by 
post. Notwithstanding the enormous quantity 
of snow which obstructed the road, I was for- 
tunate: enough to reach A——. The Mayor 
being absent, his assistant went to the burial- 
ground with C——, to point out to him the place 
where the deceased Protestant could be laid; 
and he said it could only be in the spot reserved 
he consented to grant a suitable It is 
the custom at A——, a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the funeral ion starts, to place the 
bier before the door of the house. It was while 
they assembled round the remains of this young 
child, that some bigots came to make a horrible 
noise with a watering-pan, in which they had 
ut stones; and thus gave us an example of 
‘pales Catholic piety. At length, after having 
th i ts, the bury 
e weeping parents, we set out i 
ground, where the greater number of the inbabtt- 
ants were assembled; for a Protestant mrneres 
had never been seen in the locality. The 
was very good to us. He sup me in an as- 
tonishing manner by his grace; and I had great 
need of it, for the feeling of my inefficiency 
worked in me with discouragement ;. but God be 
praised, that he gave me courage to bear testi- 
mony to the truth. After having read Matt. 
xviil. 1—10, I wished much to speak at ‘some 
length to the crowd ; but the cold was extreme, 
and the good people were standing up to.their 
knees in snow, which made me only keep them 
for half an hour. The most. profound silence 


repeated the consoling 


word of life seemed to make a deep impression. 
I saw women several times turn sound to wipe 
their eyes. As the curé .had spoken much 
against our religious tracts, I nobody 
would accept any; but as soon as I began to 
distribute 
though the packet was large, I had scarcely 
enough for two-thirds of the. people. In the 
evening we had a prayer-meeting, to ask for the 
Lord’s blessing on the precious seed sown, that 
bea little family might bring forth a thousand, 


em, every one ran to me; and 


AMERICAN BOARD. 


Mapras.—Mr. Winslow, in a letter dated 
April 13, gives information of still further suc- 
cess attending the government efforts to su 
press the Khond sacrifices. The Christian Ad- 
vocate, printed at Calcutta, says, “ Not less than 
three hundred and forty-six victims have been 
rescued this year.” Mr. Winslow also gives 
some extracts from an article in the “ Dnyano- 
daya,” in which the writer, a native, states that 
human sacrifices have been offered in almost 
every part of Hindostan, and that they are still 
offered in many districs. “The truth is, but 
little, comparatively, is yet known of the abomi- 
nations of heathenism, even. in India. , While 


drawn unto death.” 


Mosvut.—A letter from Mr. Marsh announces 
his arrival at Mosul on the 29th of March, “in 
health and great comfort, with a heart full of 
unspeakable joy.” He is obviously deeply in- 
terested in the work for which he gone to 
Mesopotamia. 


Erzeroom.—Mr. Peabody, under date April 
27, says:—“ We are happy to say that, of late, 
there seems to be more interest here than there 
has been for some time past. Several youths, 
natives of Arabkir, have recently begun to at- 
tend our meetings on the Sabbath, and have 
thrice visited me, at my house, for the express 
purpose of religious conversation.” 


from Lahaina, January 28th, says:—We have 
had no revival the past year, and we cannot re- 
port one for any part of the Islands; but still, - 
so far as my field is concerned, I would hope 
there has not been a diminution of interest in 
religion. Seven were added to the church at 
our last communion. Others stand as candi- 
dates. Fifteen of our church have been, the 
last year, to California, to dig gold. Most of 
them have given a share of what they had ob- 
tained to the Lord. One, who found he had 
cleared four hundred dollars, 


It was a kind of first experimen ape een ee 
members in a foreign land; and we were not & 
little gratified at numerous testimonials, that 


Sabbath breaking, and other evil practices th 
would meet them in every part of California. 
Our schools are flourishing. We have maaly 
held an examination of them, connec 
with it a juvenile temperance celebration and 
feast, at which seven hundred children, mast] 
of Lahaina, were present. _ 


says:—*“ The California 
the expense of living here, or 
at this station. Irish potatoes 
dollars per barrel, and many other things in 
proportion. Labour of all kuids is very high.” 
Other letters from the same 
state of things, and express the hope that it may 
serve to stimulate the natives to more activity 
and enterprise in the cultivation of the'soil: 
Greece.—Dr. King says, in letter dated 
April 18th" contnde. to have opportanities 

among the Italian hun- 


d have 
tures in the language they understand.” 


The Emperor of China d ife on the 
25th of He was an man, and 
had been in poor health for several years. He 


From his journals we find . 


for suicides. However, after point, 


reigned while I spoke of free salvation. The — 


the remedy is in the hands of Christians, will | 
| they not employ it to save those who are thus 


Isuanps.—Mr. Baldwin, writing | 


they had stood aloof from gambling, drinking, 


that they will be blessed to some or ~ 


to the American Board, which I reported toour ~“ 


; 


ad 
& 


| | MABOMET AND THE KQRAN. | | 
| 
4 | 
= | | health, though Mr. ey and ex Wetton a 
: | | | had found it necessary to go up to the Hills for ™ 
4 | | the hot season, then commencing. Mr. and | 
| Mrs. Porter reached Lodiané, on the 20th of 
3 ee at Saharunpur, and says, “The natives be- | 
| gin to think that we are in realearnest 
| not likely soon to the field, 
4 posed. A great deal of oppositiusy the — , 
F | met us has ceased, and a crowd to hear us on a 
the Sabbath, and behave orderly during the time 
of public worship, We can always find 
: audiences on the verandah of the church on 
afternoons of the week. So long as they wil] 
; | give usa patient penta we must bee 
4 to present the truths 
4 ee | mitted to the church, and eight had been admit- 4 
ted at the communion,—making the 
7 number of native communicants seventy. 7 
| 
| 
4 
| agents, to constitute me a life momb 
Se ) of the Board. Not one who went to California, ~ 


published bythe Messrs. Carters, of New 


York; have ‘already been so popular and | 


widely diffused, that no recommendation 


- of them is needed. - ‘Having: noticed them 
on a former: occasion, we will content our- 
selves with saying that they inculcate the 
best lessons ina very attractive style. The: power 
| My swelling heart‘shall spend an hous with Thee. 


- volumes are embellished with plates. 


Gn or how to Lighten Héavy Bur- 


pp. 198. 


very instructive story; skilfully told, 
in which the influence of religion, under 
peculiar ciroumstances of affliction, is illus- 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible, by the 


‘Rey. Ingram Cobbin,A.M. The republica- 


tion in this country of this work, has been 


‘ undertaken by Hueston, and is executed jn. 


‘handsome style from the imported plates. 


_ The specimen number is the Psalms print- 
ed in poetical arrangement, a plan that is 
decidedly preferable to the old way. Notes 


are added, and wood cut illustrations, and 
the whole is to be completed in twenty-five 


numbers, at 25 cents each, making.a large 


and handsome volume for family use. 
The Lady’s Book for July, 1850, is rich 


4 gems of art and able contributions. Its 


leading embellishments are “ Bishop White 
administering the Sacrament,” the “Flower 
Girl,”’ a very attractive picture, and the 
“Warning at the Green Spring,’ besides 
which are its usual fashion plates, two 


_ pages of music,.and some forty other en- 


_ gravings, various in their character, but all 


illustrating practical and beautiful things. 


Mr. Godey spares no effort-to make his 


magazine attractive, and is reaping a rich 


reward for his undisputed taste and unflag- 


. ging enterprise, 


‘We have received No. 18 of the beauti- 
ful.edition of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, 
in course of publication by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. of Boston. This num- 
ber contains King Richard II. with a fine 

portrait. 
We have received Nos. 318 and 319 of 


Littell’s Living Age, with much entertain-. 


ing and instructive matter. 
Also, the July number of the Mother’s 
Magazine, an excellent periodical. 


pe Whatjthe Little Eyes saw. 
John Condor, afterwards{D, D. was 
born Wimple, in Cambridgeshire, | 


June 3d,.1714. His grandfather, Rich- 


ard Condor, kissed him, and, with tears 


in his eyes, said, “ Who knows what 


gad days'these little eyes are likely to 


‘see?’ things wearing at that time a 


' threateningaspect, relative to Dissenters, 
_Dr. Condor remarked, upon mentioning 


the above circumstance, “These eyes 
have, for more than sixty years, seen 
nothing but goodness and mercy follow 
me and the churches of Christ, even to 
this day.” Hisepitaph was: . 
I have sinned. 
I have repented. I have trusted. 
Ihave loved. I rest. 
I shall rise. 
And, through the grace of Christ, 
However unworthy, 
I shall reign. 


How to Preserve Cut Flowers. 


_ Mrs. Loudon thus addresses a class of 

her fair country women:—As you are 
fond of: flowers. in the room, you will, 
perhaps, be glad to know how to pre- 
serve cut flowers as long as possible. 
The most simple rules are, not to put too 
‘many flowers into one glass, to change 
the water every morning, to remove 
every decayed leaf as soon as it appears, 
‘cutting off the tip of the stems occa- 
sionally, as soon as they show any 
symptoms of decay. A little powdered 
soda or saltpetre, thrown into the wa- 
ter, will keep them a fortnight. 


SUNDAY .SCHOOLS. 


~The following is the last return of 
the numbers of schools, teachers, and 
scholars within a circle of five miles 
from the General Post Office, London, 
-as reported last year: 
auxitiarigs. Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 


South, 107. 2,170 
East, 124 055 
West, 130 2,421 23.733 
North, 142 3,044 30,070 
Total, 503 10,207. 100,035 


Upward of 120 schools have made 
no report, and if the number contained 
in those schools are in proportion to 
those which have been reported, the 

rand total will be:—Schools, 623; 
12,642; Scholars, 123,949. 


FEELING FOR THE PILLARS. 
When Luther was at Coburg he 
wrote to a friend, “I was lately looking 


‘out of my window at night, and I saw 
the stars in the heavens, and God’s 


ger beautiful arch over my head, but 


could not see any pillars on which 
the great Builder had fixed this arch; 
and yet the heavens fell not, and the 
great arch stood firmly. There are 
‘some who are always feeling for the 
pillars, and longing to touch them. 
And because they cannot touch them, 
they stand trembling and fearing lest 
the heavens should fall. If they could 
only grasp the pillars, then the heavens 
-would stand fast.” Thus Luther illus- 
trated the’ faith of his own soul, and 
wished to inspirit others with the same 
trong confidence in God. 


) 


we Development of Character. 


Ghrist “was led by the Spirit into 


the wilderness to be tempted of the 


devil.” Much depends on the way in 


which we come into trouble. Paul and 


‘Jonah were both in a storm, but in 


very different circumstances. And their 


-hearts were revealed, and their charac- 
developed 


so as to be seen and 
wn of.all men, both by the cir- 
cumstanees in which they were led into 


‘the storms, and the manner in which 


they conducted themselves in the tem- 
Jonah was led into the storm by 


“his owa sin and folly. This he con- 
fessed—and evinced a noble spirit. in 
‘offering ‘himself a sacrifice to appease 
‘the fury OF the tempest. Modern pro- 


phets who a storm by their 
folly or n of duty, generally try 
‘tO persuade both themselves an the | 


Church that they have done right ! 


‘large and commodious. 


.. 


One:hour with ‘Thee, my God, when daylight breaks 
hes ‘|-morey The wails of these rooms are 


.|'lined with either paintings of statuary. 
‘|-8ome of these paintings, commemorating 


Hermever ceasing round of bustling care, 
.When must meet with toil, and pain,and sins, 
And thtough them all thy croes.agait must bear ; 
O then, to arm me for the strife, to be | t 
Frithfal to death,T'll kneel an hour to Thee. 
High in mid-heaven, and penting nature feels 
Lifeléss and overpowered, and man has done | 
For one short hour with urging life’s swift wheels ; 
In that pause my soul from care shall flee, 
To make'that hour of rest one hour with Thee. _ 
-One-hour with Thee, when seddened twilight flings 
Her soothing charm o’er lawn, and vale, and grove, 
When there breathes up from all created things 
. The sweet enthralling sense of thy deep love; 
And when its softening descends on me, 


One hour with Thee, my God, when softly night 
Climbs the high heaven with solemn step and slow, 
When thy sweet stars, unutterably bright, __ 
Are telling forth thy praise to men below ;. 
_O then, while far from earth my thoughie would flee, 
I'll spend in prayer one joyful hoGt with Thee! . 
[Literary World. 


Letters from and about Europe. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBITERIAN.] 
London, May 22d, 1850,. 
THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. | 

While here, in London, I addressed a note 
to.the Hon. Shaw Lefevre, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and another to Lord 
John Russell, requesting them, as a stran- 
ger from the United States, to give me an 
order for admittance to the House of Com- 
mons, as it is only by an order from a mem- 
ber that.admission can be procured. On 
Tuesday evening I received a reply from 
Lefevre, enclosing an order. I went at once, 
but as it was rather late, and nothing of 
great interest being on the floor, the house 
was very thin, and the debate unimportant. 
On the following day, [received an order 
from Lord John Russell to the same pur- 
port, and so I went again. They seemed 
to be discussing some question relating to 
the foreign relations of the British peo- 
ple. A Mr. Cochran made a most in- 
flated and excited harangue. Lord Pal- 
merston rose in reply, and in a few words 
completely scattered to the winds all the 
imaginary evils which the former speaker 
had been an hour in conjuring up. His 
remarks were pointed, keen, and sensi- 


ble—delivered in a most graceful manner, | 


and with a distinct voice. I never before 
heard so few-words telling with such miar- 
vellous effect. This discussion also drew 
forth some remarks from Sir George Grey, 
Home Secretary, which were also to the 
point. The building at present occupied 
by the House of Commons is very plain, 
and of moderate dimensions. There are 
three rows of forms along each side of the 


Boom, entirely plain, with merely leathern 


covered cushions on the seats. The Speaker 
sits at. the end, in a more comfortable seat, 
wearing a powdered wig, like the judges. 
The members all wear their hats, except 


-while they are speaking. A new and very 


elegant building is now being erected for 
both houses of the British Legislature, 
which is nearly finished. 

LONDON TO PARIS. 

I came to this city by the mail route, via 
Dover and Calais, in twelve and a heif 
hours, leaving London at half-past eight, 
P.M,,and reaching this at nine next morn- 
ing. The fare from London to Paris on 
this route is $14.38. We arrived at Do- 
ver, per railway, about half-past eleven, 


‘and thence, by a litle steamer, across the 
channel. The night was a most beautiful 


one. A full moon shining in a cloudless 
sky—-the white cliffs of Dover springing 
up-from the water’s edge, and gradually 
receding as we glided over the billows, 
while the waters beneath were sparkling 
jn the moonbeams, all conspired to ren- 
der the scene one of unusual loveliness. 
We were an hour and a half in crossing, 
the distance being about twenty-two miles. 
I felt for the first time since I left home, 
when I leaped ashore at Calais, that I was 
in a.strange country. The people looked, 
dressed, and spoke so differently. Some 
queer scenes took place at Calais in getting 
the passports countersigned, the English- 
man trying to make the Frenchman under- 
stand, and vice versa. Although the prin- 


cipal parties could talk both languages, yet 


most of those employed by the railway 
company could not. Calais, one of the 
oldest towns in France, celebrated in his- 
tory as having been so long held by the 
English, contains now a population of about 
twélve thousand, but has little in it of spe- 
cial interest to the traveller. From Calais 
to-Paris the country is very level. The 
peculiarities of the people were apparent 
at once. Instead of the substantial stone 
dykes and bushy hedges of the English, 
here the fences were chiefly composed of 
little sticks, like rustic work, which, though 
rather pretty, must be very fragile. 

The hotel, being the one at which the 
English and Americans usually put up, is 
It is built in a 
square form, with the yard in the centre. 
The entrance is under a large arch, through 
which the omnibusses and carriages drive 
into the yard, to take up, and put down 
those staying at the hotel. 

VERSAILLES AND ITS FOUNTAINS. 


I immediately procured a guide, and we 
set off together to Versailles. There are 
two railways to this place, one on each 
bank of the Seine. The distance is about 
eighteen miles, and is reached in three 
quarters of an hour. The splendour of 
royalty, or at least of a royal dwelling, as 
exhibited here, exceeds every thing I had 
previously imagined. The grounds and 
gardens around the palace form a modern 
paradise. Water is forced up by ma- 
chinery from the Seine to a reservoir on 
the top of a hill, at some distance, whence 
it flows down to supply fountains, almost 
innumerable around the palace. Some of 
these fountains are very beautiful, and are 


Yanged through the extensive grounds 


with much taste: sometimes they are in a 
circle, with a large one in the centre; some- 
times in the crescent form; at other places. 
they run along each side of the way, 
forming an avenue of fountains, Near 
the main palace is the Petit-Trianon, the 
favourite residence of Marie Antoinette. 
The palace itself is still more wonderful 
than the grounds. The rooms in it are so 
many, that to pass through them, we had 
a walk of five miles! and had all the de- 


a 


‘signe of “Louis Phillipe bee 


Napoleon’s victories, are of enormous size. 


|-In one of the rooms is the celebrated 
| painting by David, of his marriage with 


Josephine. All his victories are here 
painted in detail; “in fact, the history of 
France; (from the earliest period,) as far 
as battles go, is. here described, in histori- 
cal order, by paintings of the highest style 
‘of the art. Some of the statuary also is 
very fine. Two rooms, (I do not recollect 
now what they are called, but they are the 
finest in the palace,) surpass in magnifi- 
cence and extent my powers to describe. 
We were shown also the private apart- 
ments of Marie Antoinette, which are very 
small, though neat; and the stair-case by 
which she made her escape from the main 
dining-room to these apartments, when her 
life was in danger from the brutal soldiery 
of France. 
FIRST SABBATH IN PARIS.» 

The next day was the Sabbath—or it was 
the Sabbath in Britain and America. But 
Paris has no Sabbath. The stores were 
all open, and most of them seemed to offer 
greater attractions than usual. Fancy arti- 
cles, trinkets, candies, gingerbread, flowers, 
fruit, &c. were every where displayed for 
sale with unusual prominence. [I first 
| went to find a Wesleyan church, which, 
‘according to my guide-book, ought to have 
been at 21 Rue Royale St. Honoré, but 
did not find it. I then went to the Epis- 
copal church, Rue d’Aguessian, Fauborg 
St. Honoré. Here I had to pay at the 
door fora seat; in other words, to pur- 
chase a ticket, as though it had been an 
opera, or a theatre, to which I was going. 
On showing it to the pew-opener, I was 
led to a seat. I have still the ticket in 
my possession. The sermon was a very 
ordinary one, and the church not very 
full. In my guide-book it is stated that 
there is a British and American church in 
the Rue Chauchat. After some difficulty, 
and a long walk, I succeeded in finding 
this street, but nothing answering to the 
appearance of a church could I find in it. 
My Sabbath, therefore, in Paris, as far as 
sanctuary privileges went, was a very un- 
‘satisfactory one. | 

In the evening, the gardens of the Tuil- 
leries, which are directly in front of this 
hotel, were literally crowded with people; 
and the Champ Elysees, a fine public 
park, also near this, was thronged. In 


rampant. Swings, singing-girls, eques- 
trian performances, feats of agility, and 
every kind of silly honsense were going 
on, to the admiration of assembled thou- 
sands. A grand fete was advertised for 
several days previous, to come off at Ver- 
-sailles on this Sabbath, and, no doubt, 
thousands were there. ‘The whole ap- 
pearance of the city was that of a grand 
gala day—such as the Fourth of July in 
our own highly-favoured country. 
P. C. 


DISCOVERIES IN POMPEII. 
The Italian journals give some de- 


| tails of the result of late excavations at 


Pompeii. When the Scientific Con- 
gress was assembled, a house. was ex- 
posed in their honour, which had evi- 


frescoes found there were well executed ; 
but the other parts were not in any way 
remarkable. The house known by the 
title of the “ Hunters,’’ is now entirely 
exposed. It is only remarkable for its 
pictures, which all relate to hunting, 
and are executed with a certain vigour. 
The house examined on the occasion of 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia, pre- 
sented nothing worthy of notice. A 
few amphore and some bronzes were 
found ; but their quality was exceeding- 
ly ordinary. The visit of the Empress 
of Russia brought to light a portable 
kitchen. It was made of iron, and pre- 
pared with cavities to receive the sauce- 
pans containing the meat and vegeta- 
bles. A recent excavation has disco- 
vered a house, in one of the rooms of 
which was lying the skeleton of a man, 
and near him thirty-six silver coins, and 
two gold ones. The latter were of the 
time of Domitian, and the silver pieces 
bore the Jikeness and the name of Ves- 
pasian. It is not unlikely that this man 
may have been a thief, who was over- 
taken by the fiery storm whilst making 
his escape with his booty. 


HARD READING. 


“I would not read such a hard 
book,”? said John S—— to David 
A T read easy books.”’ 

“ Father says this will improve my 
mind more than any of the story 
books,’’ said David. 

« It is not interesting, is it?” 

“Jt grows interesting the more I 
read it. I think I shall like it very 
much.”’ | 

«‘ I tried to read a book a good deal 
like that, and it was not at all. interest- 
ing. Icould not keep my mind upon 
it at all. When I got to the bottom of 
the page, I could not tell what I had 
been reading about. I want a book to 
be so interesting that I cannot think of 
any thing else till I get through: with 

« Father says, that if my attention 
wanders when [ am reading, 1 must 
go back and read over again the por- 
tion that I do not recollect. I have 
read some of the pages of this book a 
great many times before I could keep 
my attention fixed upon the thought 
contained in them.”’ ff 

“I do not wish to take so much 
trouble when I read. It makes it too 
hard work.”’ 

The book that David was reading 
when John spoke to him as above no- 
ticed, was Watts on the Mind—a book 
which contains a great many judicious 
rules for mental culture. David’s fa- 
\ther had given it to his son, and re- 
quested him to read it carefully. It is 
a book which all young persons would 
do well to study. There are too many 
young persons, who, like John, read 
only for amusement. They seldom de- 
rive much benefit from reading. Books 
which were written merely to amuse, 
should, be avoided. No man who loves 
the young will write with no higher ob- 
ject than to afford amusement. He will 
aim to communicate useful knowledge, 
to illustrate valuable (Futh,or to awaken 
pureand lofty feelings within the youth- 
The young must read books on sub- 
jects which cannot be made interesting, 


that is, after the manner required by 


Louis completed, 
there would haye been five or ten miles | § 


the latter, all kinds of frivolity seemed 


dently belonged to a rich citizen... The 


Clyde. 


2 


John. ‘Grave works on history, andon 
subjects requiring reasoning, must be 
read if they would have strong and 
well disciplined minds. Those who 
read only for amusement will have fee- 
‘ble minds. Those who read thoroughly 
‘works which compel them to fix the at- 
tention, and exercise their understand- 
ing to grasp the meaning of the author, 
will have strong minds. Robert Hall, 


| before he was nine years old, read some 


of the profoundest works of the great 


Jonathan Edwards. . 


Children should ask their parents to 
select for them such books as. are best 
adapted to promote the growth of 
mind. | 


Safety against Steam Explosions. 
A VALUABLE INVENTION. 


The Baltimore Sun contains a notice 
of a valuable invention, by a gentle- 
man of Philadelphia, named Grimes, 
to guard against explosions in the use 
of steam engines: 


It is an apparatus which can be placed 
in any part-or room of a building, as, 
for instance, over the desk in the office 
of a manufactory, or other establish- 
ment where a steam engine is used in 
the yard, basement, or other room, and 
which, by connection with the boiler, 
is a certain and unerring indicator both 
of the pressure of steam upon the 
boiler, and the exact height of the 


water within it; thus affording not only |- 


to the engineer, but to all others en- 
gaged in any part of a building, a-safe- 
guard at one and the same time, and 
by the same operation, against the two 
only sources of danger—over-pressure 
of steam and lack of water. 

Its unerring character constitutes an 
invaluable feature in its use. But add 
to this the facility of multiplying the 
indices to any reasonable extent, and 
the vigilance of the engineer is multi 
plied in the same degree, not only in 
the observation of others, but in that 
of the engineer himself; at the same 
time every one employed within the 
reach of danger can be the guardian 
of his own safety. The simplicity of 
the apparatus renders its application so 
cheap as to be burthensome to none, 
and thus to leave every one withouat 
excuse for not adopting it. The an- 
thor of this invention is entitled to es- 
teem as a public benefactor. 


The Efficacy of a Tear. 
In Miss Bremer’s “ Life in Dalecar- 
lia,”? we find the following touching il- 
lustration of the power of a tear: 


In the dreadful year of famine here, 


1838, there came to me one day a Dal- 
man from another parish, and _ said 
to me: 

«Sell me a few*tons of straw.”’ 

_ The man was one of those great sfal- 
wart figures, which you can seldom 
see, except here; yet he had evidently 
suffered from want of food. He had 
drawn his hat with his broad brim 
deep over his face. : | 
cannot sell the straw,’’ said I, at 
his entreaty; “I have not more than I 
shall need for myself, and the poor of 
my own parish.”’ | 
Sell but one ton,’’ implored he. 

“ Not even that can I,’ I replied: 
“that which I have left I must care- 
fully preserve for myself and my peo- 

le.?? 

“Half a ton, then,’ persisted the 
Dalman, pressingly. 

“It grieves me,’ I said, “but not a 
single half ton can I spare thee.” 

The huge fellow took a step nearer 
to me, said not a word, but lifted his 
hat above his brow, and gazed fixedly 
upon me; he let me see that he wept. 

The sight of this anguish I could not 
sustain. Come with me,’’ said I; 
thou shalt have what thou wilt.’’ 

He followed me, and got the straw 
that he wanted. | 

“If this were for myself,’’ said he, 
“TI should not probably have _ been 
here; for, if we men suffer and endare 
want, it is no more than our sins de- 
serve, and wecan and ought to bear; 
but the poor animals—what can they 
have done amiss?” 


— 


HE: PRESBYTERIAN, 


The Newly Discovered Lake in 
A 


frica. 


_ A paper was recently read before the 

Geographical Society of London, giv- 
ing an account of the discovery of the 
Lake Ngami, in Southern Africa, by 
the Rev. David Livingston, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Murray and Oswell. 
Mr. Livingston; with his friends, started 
on the Ist of June last from Kolobeng, 
25° South latitude and 26° East longi- 
tude, South Africa, to penetrate the 
desert in search of the lake. 


This desert has hitherto presented an | 
insurmountable barrier to Europeans; 
and a party of Griquas even last year, | 


at two different points, made many and 


persevering efforts in vain to cross it. 


When Sekomo, the Bermangueto chief, 
learned the intention of Mr. Livingston 
to penetrate through the region beyond 
him, he ordered his men to drive the 
Bushmen and Bakalihari from the route, 
in order to deprive the party of their as- 
sistance in search for water. Afler a 
persevering march of about three hun- 
dred miles, the party at length struck on 
a magnificent river on the 4th of July; 
and, following along the banks of this 
nearly three hundred miles more, reach- 
ed the Batasama, on the lake Ngami, 
in the beginning of August. The Ba- 
koba, or Bayeige, are a totally distinct 
race from the Bechuanas, and are much 
darker than the latter. Of three hun- 
dred words evllected by Mr. Livingston, 
only twenty-one appeared to resemble 
the Sitchuana. “ We greatly admired,”’ 
says Mr. Livingston, “the frank, manly 
bearing of these inland sailors; who 
paddle along their river and lake in 
canoes hollowed out of the trunks of 
immense trees, take fish in nets made 
of a weed abounding on the banks, and 
kill hippopotami with harpoons attached 
to ropes.”’ 

The banks were beautiful in the ex- 
treme, in some parts resembling the 
They were covered with gi- 
gantic trees, many of them quite new. 
Two or three measured in circumfer- 
ence from seventy to seventy-six feet. 
The higher the party ascended the river 
the broader it became, until it measured 
upwards of one hundred and eighty 
yards in breadth between the wide belt 
of reeds lining the sides. The water 
was clear as crystal, soft and cold. 


The Youga is reported to communicate 


not only with the lake, but also with 


other large rivers coming from the north. 


One remarkable feature of the river 
is, its periodical rise and fall. During 
the short time the party remained, it 


rose nearly three feet in height, and 


this, too, in the dry season. This rise 
is evidently not caused by rain, the 
water being so pure; and besides, the 


purity: increased as the 
towards its junction with Tamunakle, 
from which river it receives a large 
supply. With the periodical rise of the 
rivers, large shoals of fish descend. The 
latitude of the lake at its north-east ex- 
tremity is 20° 20'—the longitude is sup- 
posed by Mr. Livingston to be about 
24° east. It gradually widens out from 
the mouth of the Youga into a frith 
about fifteen miles across, and towards 
the south-west presents a large horizon 


| of water. 


THE TALKING WELL. 


A philosophical correspondent of the 
Evening Post writes:—“ The Roches- 
ter Knockings and the Derby Spectres 
remind me of the Talking Well; a 
phenomenon probably quite as super- 
natural asthey. I have forgotten the 
place in which it occurred, and whether 
it was in England or in this country, 
but the circumstances as related in the 


newspapers I clearly remember. A well 


-was heard to give forth in an articulate 
voice, answers to any question which a 
person standing over its mouth chose to 
put. The report of this extraordinary 
phenomenon spread far and near, and 
thousands of people came to witness it. 
A question asked ata little distance from 
its margin was not answered, but when 
the questioner spoke so near to it that 
his voice could enter the well, an an- 
swer in a human voice was given 
almost immediately afterwards. | 

“ The thing continued to be a wonder 
for a few days, and people came from a 
considgrable distance to put questions 
and hear the replies of the talking well. 
At length the mystery was cleared up. 
Two men had been engaged in repair- 
ing the well, which was furnished with 
a drain terminating at a distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile. It happen- 
ed that one of them was employed at 
the well and the other at the mouth of 
the drain; when the one in the well 
heard the other breathing hard with the 
violent exertion of removing a stone, or 
something of that kind, a dialogué en- 
sued between the two through the 
drain, and the perfect transmission of 
the sounds scemed to them so remark- 
able, that they agreed to keep the thing 
secret for a while, and amuse them- 
selves in the meantime at the expense 
of the public.” 


PRINTERS’ NOTICES. 


Among the most amusing portions of 
the columns of every paper are those 
notices which occasionally appear at 
the head, in a most prominent and con- 
spicuous position, requesting the sub- 
scribers of said paper to pay up their 
subscriptions. The tone of these duns 
presents a marked contrast to the la- 
conic and decided style of those which 
tradesmen and others put forth in the 
advertising columns, and in which they 
briefly but explicitly inform their debt- 
ors, that unless their accounts are speedi- 
ly adjusted, they will: be put into the 
hands of an officer for collection. The 
printer, on the contrary, speaks in a 
most modest and deprecatory manner, 
as if he were in danger of committing 
a mortal sin by reminding his subscri- 
bers that something more is necessary 
to the patronage of a paper than a name 
and an unredeemed promise to pay. 
Such is generally the character of his 
first notices. But, finding that these do 


| not succeed, and discovering that, of 


those indebted to him, probably ninety- 
nine out of a hundred amuse themselves 
with his greenness in expecting to col- 
lect cash with a few soft words, our 
printer waxeth wroth, and issues an- 
other pronunciamento full of fire and 
fury. He tells his obdurate debtors 
that printers cannot live on air; that 
the paper maker must be paid—type, 
ink, fuel, lights, rents, &c. cost money— 
so does the printer’s daily bread—and 
finally he exclaims in a tone that he ex- 
pects will rend the very rocks, “ We 
want money, and we must have it.’’ 
But, unfortunate mortal, he is a printer, 
and printers are the last men in the 
world to resort to compulsory measures. 
It is the general impression that their 
“bark is worse than their bite,’”’ so they 
lose thousands where other men would 
not lose hundreds. We would like to 
see an accurate statement of the losses 
sustained by newspaper establishments 
from the neglect and procrastination of 
their patrons. We think we may safe- 
ly conjecture that no other employment 
or profession suffers so much loss. 
Could those who thoughtlessly defer 
or altogether omit to pay their newspa- 
per accounts reflect upon the trouble, 
difficulty, and sometimes ruin, that ne- 
gligence occasions, they would learn to 
observe justice, punctually, and system 
as strictly with newspaper establish- 
ments as with merchants and mechanics. 
—Richmond Republican. | 


TUNNELING THE ALPS. 


The Sardinian government is devising 
means for introducing a railway com- 
munication with France and Northern 
Europe, by means of a tunnel through 
“the everlasting Alps.” A railroad is 
already in progress, and nearly com- 
pleted through a portion of the king- 
dom, to connect Turin, the capital, with 
the port of Geneva, on the Mediterra- 
nean, and the contemplated tunnel is 
only wanted to divert the internal trade 
and intercourse of Europe in that direc- 
tion. 

To give an idea of the nature of 
the great seven mile tunnel through 
the Alps, we are enabled to in- 
form our readers, from descriptions 
given in English journals, that, in its 
progress the tunnel must pass under 
some of the most elevated crests of 
Mont Cenis—one, in particular, where 
there will be 4850 feet of mountain, 
capped with eternal glaciers, over head, 
at the middle of the tunnel; so that not 
only will the workmen and machinery 
in construction, and the passengers and 
trains in transit, be buried to that depth 
in the heart of the mountain, but all 
idea of shafts, either to facilitate exca- 
vation, or to promote ventilation, must 
be out of the question. The breath of 
life itself must be respired, from either 
extremity, with artificialaid, inthe shape 
of currents of fresh air transmitted, and 
of foul withdrawn, by mechanical ap- 
paratus ever at work, at least during 
excavation; which is also itself to be 


effected by machinery of a new and | 


simple nature, worked by water power 
of mountain streams, whereby the trains 
are also to be run through the tunnel, 
which ascends, from the Northern or 
Savoy side, at Modena, all the way to 
its exit at Bardonueche, with a gradient 
equal to 19 in 1000. The machine, 
once presented to the rock, projects into 
it simultaneously four horizontal series 
of sixteen scalpels, working backwards 
and forwards by means of springs cased 
in, and put in motion by the same wa- 
ter power. While these are at work, 
one vertical series on each side works 


party ascended 


simultaneously up and down, so that 
together they eut four blocks, or rather 


insulate four blocks on all sides, except 


in the rock behind, from which. they 
are afterwards detached by hand. 

It has: been ‘already ascertained that 
each of the two machines at the oppo- 
site side of the tunnel will excavate to 
the extent of 22 feet a day, and it is es- 
timated that the whole excavation will 
be completed in four years. The gal- 
lery to be perforated by the machines 


will be 13 feet wide by 7 feet high, and 


this once cut through, the bore will be 
enlarged by ordinary means to 25 feet 
in width, and 19 feet in height, and a 
double line of rails laid. The estimated 
cost of this great tunnel is only 13,804,- 
942 francs, or about $2,709,000. Itisto 
be immediately commenced at the north 
entrance.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Letter from China about the Chi- 
nese. 

A kind friend has sent us the following 
letter, addressed by a missionary in China 
to his two little nieces at home. We are 
sure you will read with much interest his 
graphic description of the people among 
whom our beloved missionaries are labour- 
ing, and that you will pray that though 
every thing around them declares that the 
world is under the dominion of Satan, they 
may feel in their souls the blessed consola- 
tion that the Lord reigneth. You remem- 
ber how Paul felt when he dwelt a lonely 
man ina city “wholly given to idolatry :” 
—English Presbyterian Messenger. 


If it was not so far off, I would like to ask 
you to come and stay with me a few days, 
that you might see what a curious place this 
is ; but I am afraid you would both be tired 
long before you got half way here, so I must 
content myself with fancying*you to be by 


my side, and then, as I am going into the 


city of Shanghae this morning, if you please, 
we will all take a walk together, when, I 
dare say, we shall meet with some things 
that will be new to you. I must warn you 
before we start that you must be very care- 
ful of your feet, for the streets are very 


slippery in some places; and you must also: 


look about you very sharp, for the streets 
are so narrow and crowded with men carry- 
ing all sorts of things, that if you do not 
mind they will rub up against you, perhaps 
knock you down; they are almost sure to 
dirty your frocks, Come, then, let us start: 
this is our way, past this little Fuhkien tem- 
ple, across the little bridge, along that short 
street, till. we come to the temple of * the 
Spirit of Riches,” where the people go to 
worship with the hope of getting rich. Next 
door to it you’ see a much older temple, all 
in ruins, and this is where Kwan Te, the 
god of war, is worshipped. You see a cob- 
bler has taken up his lodgings with the old 
warrior, and mends shoes just in the very 
front of his altar. Now we must pass over 
this bridge in front, and along that long nar- 
row street, which is called ‘* Great North- 
gate street.” What a number of different 
curious smells there are! Do you think 


them disagreeable? O! but the natives do. 


not think so; most of them are from the 
dishes that they are preparing for dinner, aud 


those which you dislike most are just what | 


they relish. Look at that man frying cakes 
in oil, and the people standing round and 
snuffing up the flavour as deliciously as you 
would if it were English mince pies. Well, 
let us push on past. this crowd. Here we 


are now at the North-gate; what a number. 


of people pushing in and out of it: and what 
are these men looking at on the walls? 
There seems to be a great number of pla- 
cards about different things; we'll just stop 
and see what they are. This large one you 
see has got the mandarin’s stamp in red ink 
on it, and is an advertisement about colilect- 
ing rice for the Emperor. Here is a small 
one, on red paper, with three characters on 
the head, which signifies ‘Searching for a 
man bill.” The bill goes on to say that a 
little boy, six years old, has been missing 
from his home; it describes his appearance 
and dress, and finishes by saying that any 
one who will bring him to his disconsolate 
parent will be a superior man, perform a 
benevolent action, and receive the sincere 
thanks of the father. Here is a doctor’s 
advertisement, who tells us that he has 
found out a cure for opium smoking that 
was never knowa to fail. Here is a silk- 


mercer’s shop-bill, stating that in their es-' 


tablishment are to be found silks and satins 
from every province, and the latest fashions 
from Peking. And just below here is a 
modest little bill on yellow paper, saying 
that the teacher Ping, just arrived from Soo- 
Chow, will attend at the Golden Dragon Tea 
House, on the 16th of this month, and fol- 
lowing evenings, to rehearse the history of 


the Three States, to all who choose to come 


and listen. But we must not stop to read 
any more, or we shall not get home in time 
for dinner. Passing in at the outer gate, we 
come to an open Shed, with a little altar at 
the back of it, and about a dozen candles 
burning in front of an image of the “ Spirit 


of Riches ;” and in front there are several’ 


men sitting and standing about; these are 
chair-bearers, like the porters in London, 
and this is the god they worship. A few 
steps further, and we pass through the inner 
gate, and now we are fairly inside a Chi- 
nese city; but how different from London 
or Brighton! Here we see no shops with 
glass windows, but when the shutters are 
taken down they are all open to the street; 
the counters run along the front, and the 
customers stand outside to buy. The sign 
boards, instead of being put over the door, 
stand on the ground, and reach the whole 
height of the shop. Do you see that old 
man in front of us, with a long yellow gown? 
that gown was given him by the Emperor, 
when he became seventy years old. You 
see there are four characters in black velvet 
on the breast, signifying ‘*‘ Granted by im- 
perial favour.” In China they honour old 
age so much that any one that reaches 
seventy can get the same from the Emperor. 

When we get to the end of this street now 
we'll turn to the left, and pass along this 
other busy street, which you see is full of 
all sorts of shops; green grocers, bakers, 
tailors, teamen, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, doctors, oil men, 
curiosity shops, toy shops, and a number of 
others. But what is this large building with 
the nice level. paving in front of it? That 
is a temple, and the spirit that is worshipped 
there was once a liviug man, who invented 
the art of dyeing cloth; and he is now sup- 
posed to watch over all the dyers, and they 
pray to and worship him, so that this is 
the dyers’ church. But what are all these 
large red chests that they are carrying tn, In 
such numbers? These contain the dresses 
of a set of play-actors who are coming 
here to-morrow to perform plays, for they 
have a stage inside. You may think a 
church is a curious place to perform plays 
in, but that is the custom with these heathen 
people. Come along now, and take care 
you do not upset that barber’s stand. Here 
is a small bridge, we'll cross over this ditch 
and go in at this little door, which leads us 
into a place called the Ching-Hwanig Meaou, 
a very funny name, and there are a great 
many funny things done in it. Do you see 
those rocks standing in the middle of the 
water, and the pretty zigzag bridges that 


lead to different parts of them, the winding 
passages and grottoes in the rocks, and the | 


rough stone steps in diff-rent parts that lead 
you round and round, till at last you are 
able to get to the top of the highest pinnacle, 
Those trees and flowers, too, that are grow- 
ing out from between the stones look very. 
pretty ; and you see in the middle of the 
lake there a pretty house two’ stéries high, 
with figures of birds and dragons all about, 


|-and bridges. leading up to it. In summer 


timethat is all open, and people go there to 

sit and driak tea, and enjoy themselves, 

But look at these poor miserable-looking 

people who are knocking their heads on the 

ground to us as we pass; these are beggars, 

and they think that by doing so they will 

induce us to give them some money. Here 

is a man making a great noise, talking about 

something or other: let us listen to what he 
says; he is offering to tell fortunes, and says 
he will tell you any little matter for the 

amount of three cash, which is less than 
half'a farthing. See, there is a silly looking 
man, with his mouth wide open, coming to 
ask what doctor it will be lucky to employ 
for his child that is sick. Notice now, he 
pulls a slip of bamboo out of the bundle; 
see how cunningly the fortune-teller looks at 
the character on it, and then how rapidly he 
runs over the description of it, as if he had 

it all by heart. Now he takes his pencil 

and scribbles it down on the board before 
him, as quick as lightning. He has got a 
history for every stroke, and you would 
think he could see in these few lines all that 
was to happen to his customer during the 
rest of his life. Now he takes his cloth and 
wipes it all out, receives his three cash,*and 
is ready for the next simpleton that comes. 
You see he has got a number of dirty books 
lying on his stall, that he pretends help him 
to see what is to happen to any one; but what 
is that little book that he is taking up now? 
I think I have seen it before. Why that is 
one of our tracts; it is the tenth chapter of 
John’s gospel. See, he reads it now, and 
praises it: he says it is good doctrine, but 
how little does he understand about it! Let 
us pray that God would help him, ‘and all 
the poor people round about us who are 
worshipping wooden images, to find the door 
of the sheep fold, and to enter in at it. You 
know in that chapter Jesus Christ tells us he 
is the door, let us praise his name that we 
have been brought to him, and that he 


his sheep. 
I am just going to call at a shop here, 
where a man is doing some work for me, 


home without stopping to look at any thing, 
and if you like, we will take a walk another 
day. | 


Phebe and the Plums. 


Little. Phebe was playing one fine sunny day 

With brothers and sisters, all happy and gay; 
_They were running, and jumping, as brisk as could be, 
When they came full in sight of a beautiful tree. 


They shouted, and ran through the grass to its root, 
There peeped through its leaflets a store of ripe fruit. 
Said Eunice: “ See, here is a feast for us all, 
Climb, brother, for plums, in our laps let them fall.” 


Now Phebe was youngest, and never had known 

How wrong ’tis to take things that are not our own ; 
But sweet were the plums, and she liked them so well, 
That she gathered, and ate them as fast as they fell. 


She filled her small apron, and hastened to run 

To tell her kind mother of what she had done; 

For she knew that she loved her, and always was glad 
To hear of the pleasures her little ones had. 


Her mother was sorry, and told her "twas sin 

To take what’s not ours, were it small as a pin; 
‘That children who steal cannot taste of God’s love, 
Nor go, when they die, to His mansions above. 


Poor Pheebe cried sadly and long for her theft, _ 
Then ran.to take back all the plums that were left: 
The owner forgave her, and said: « Do not weep, 
But since you have told me, the plumsyou may keep.” 


Too sorry tp take them, she hastened away, 

And knelt in her own little closet to pray; 

She said; « Lord, I grieve, that so naughty I’ve been ; 
O bless and forgive me, and wash my heart clean!” 


Poor Pheebe, long after, remembered that day, 

And never beside that green plum-tree would play; 

The plums mamma offered she never would take, 

For the thought of her sin made her tender heart ache. 
M. L. Duncan. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


CaTerprttars.—We think there are but 
few caterpillars this year, compared with 
common seasons, The reason, probably, is 
the want of progenitors; for we never knew 
so few as we had last summer. Now is the 
time,.therefore, to exterminate them. ‘Let 
none remain to tell the tale of their destruc- 
tion. No farmer can say he has not the 
power to clear his: orchard of this: species 
of vermin. Negligence is the only plea 
that will be believed by a jury of farmers, 


Tue Farmer’s Cregep.—We believe in 
small farms and thorough cultivation. We 
believe in large crops, which leave the land 
better than they found it. We believe in 
going to the bottom of things, and, therefore, 
in deep ploughing. We believe that the 
best fertilizer of the soil is the spirit of in- 
dustry, enterprise, intelligence; without this, 
lime, marl, plaster, bones, and green ma- 
nures will be of little use—New York In- 


dependent. 


ApvicE In Poutrry Kerprrne. —The 
principles upon which I rely for success in 
keeping hens, are: 1. To have two breeds 
—few to hatch and rear the chickens, and 
twice the number of everlasting layers, as 


2. To get a hatch as early as possible in 
spring, and to keep them well—these never 
cast their feathers like the old birds, and if 
they begin to lay in autumn, lay more or 
less all winter. 3. Never to keep old 


fowls, (none but favourite fowls ought to 


be kept more than two years;) old birds 
lay larger eggs than pullets, but not near 
so many. 4. To give them the best barley 
I could get, and as. much as they could 
pick up once a day in summer, and twice 
in winter; they are not only more profit- 
able, well kept, but the eggs are better. 
The two breeds I like best are the spotted 
Dorkings for sitting, and the pheasant breed 
for laying.—Agricultural Gazette. 


Freep ror Mitcn Cows.—The best feed 
is good pasturage and good spring water; to 
this some farmers add daily with advantage, 
green corn fodder, cultivated for the pur- 
pose, and a small quantity of Indian meal 
or shorts. 


Maxine Butrer.—The following extract 
is copied from the Report of the Essex 
County Agricultural Society:—*‘ Our milk 
is strained into tin pans, and allowed to 
.stand from thirty-six to forty-eight hours, in 
a cool, darkened room on the first floor of 
the, house; except in August, when it is 
kepfin a cellar, under a wing of, the house. 
he cream is taken off into tin‘ pails; is 
fied a little, and stirred every day. We 
iron twice each week during the sum- 
mer, Afier churning, the butter-milk is 
thoroughly worked out by the hand, and 
the butter is salted to suit the taste. The 
day following, the butter is worked over 
again, and prepared for the market. In 
laying down butter for the winter, we use 
stone jars. After packing it down very 
closely, we sprinkle salt and loaf sugar, be- 
tween each layer of butter, In this way 
our butter has kept perfectly sweet through 
the season.” 


Cuurninc.—The Albany Cultivator 
says:—According to our experience, the 
best butter is not produced by a very short 
nor a very long period of churning. If it 
is churned too quick, the separation is not 
complete, and the butter, besides being less 
rich, is deficient in quantity; if the process 
is continued too long, the butter is likely to 
be oily. We think our best butter makers 
would decide, that churning for ordinary 
quantities, say from from ten to twenty 
pounds, should occupy from thirty to fifty 
minutes.” | 


EW COMMENTARY UPON DANIEL.—A 
Commentary upon the Book of Daniel. By 
Moses Stuart, late Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary at. Andover, Massacho- 
setts. Conscience and the Constitution, with re- 
marks on the speech of the Hon. Danie] 4Vebster on 
the subject of Slavery. By Moses Stuart, of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachysetts. 
Just published, and fur sale by 
: HENRY PERKINS, 
22 south Fourth strcet, between Chestnat and Mar- 


jane 15—3t ket streets, Philadelphia. 


watches over us, as-a shepherd does over. 


and then, as it is getting late, we must hurry. 


eggs are more profitable than chickens. 


OOKS. TO-TAKE TRECOUNTR Y — 
Those of our citizéns preparing for 
their departure to the country, the Coming season, 
should not fail at once to su themeelves with 
some of Appleton’s delightful and fresh literature of 
the day. Some of the most recent works are. the 
following :—Talbot and Vernon, a story illustrating 
the strength of Circumstantial Evidenee. The 
Optimist, by Henry T.. Tuckerman. James Mount. 
joy, or I've been Thinking; an American Story, by - 
8S. Roe. The Elliot Family, br the Trials of New 
York Seamstresses, by Charles Burdett. Gilfillan’s 
Modern Literature, and Literary Men, or Gallery 
of Literary Portraits. Bayard ‘Taylor's El Dorado, 
or Adventures in the Path of Empire; 2 vols. 12mo. 
F and Reign of Francis the First, King. of 
by Miss Pardoc. Memoirs of the Hougpof 
W. Cooke Taylor. Woman's Frivftd- 
N Domestic Life, by Grace Aguilar. 
Rew story by the author of 
‘urate wood,” &c. The Village Notary, a 
Romance of Hungarian Life—25 cents. Bryant's 
Letters ofa Travel in England and America. Deck 
and Port, or Incidents of ® Craise to California, by 
Mah hie 
Successors. Whipple’s Lecture on “re and 
Life. Mrs. McIntosh’s. Woman in America; her 
Work and her Reward—price 624 cents, 
Montague, or a Young Christian's Choice. by C. B 
Mofiiner. ‘The Great Harmonia, ¢ 
Andrew Davis. Standish the Puritan 
Tale of the American Revolution, trom 
Nineveh, by Rev. J.P. Fletcher. Travels in Siberia 
by Adolph Erman, &c. Attention is also invited to 
Appleton’s extensive stock of English, French, and 
Awerican Letter and Note Papers, whieh ate sold at 
extremely low prices, and the names of fitme, or 
initials of individuals, stamped without extra charge, 
Envelopes, Wax, Steel Pens, Quills, Wafera,y 
&e., furnished at the lowest rates, at the 
Great Central Cheap Book and ‘Stationery Ware. 
house, Corner of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. june 22—2t 


ieee ILLUSTRATED DOMESTIC BIBLE— 

By Rev. Incram Cospin, M. A.—This beauti- 
ful Family Bible will be published in 25 numbers, at 
25 cents each, and will also be pat up in’ monthly 
parts at 50 cents. The distinguishing features of 
this Bible are—1. Seven hundred wood engravings. 
2. Many thodsand marginal! references. 3, ‘Three 
finely executed steel maps. Numeroas improved 
readings. 5. A corrected chronological order. 
6. The Poetical Books in Metrical form. 7. An 
exposition of each chapter, containing the easence 
of the best commentators, with much original mat- 
‘ter by the editor. 8, Reflections drawn from the 
subject of the chapter, and iving, in a condensed 
form, its spiritual import. 5. Dates affixed to the 
chapters for each morning and evening’s reading, 
comprising the whole Bible in one year. The en- 
graviogs are never introduced for show, but always 
“to explain the text, illustrating places, manners, and 
-customs of the ancients. A specimen number, with 
recommendations from some of our leading divines, 
isnow ready. The regular issue will commence about 
Ist of July, and a number will be published on the 
Ist and 15th of each month, antil the book is com- 
plete. Agents are wanted to procure subseribcrs 
for this work, and the opportunity is a most-favour- 
able one for them to do well. It will be one of the © 
most beautiful, comprehensive Bibles ever published, 
and so cheap as to place it within the reach of all. 
Apply, post-paid, to 

S. HUESTON, | 


139 Nassau street, New York. 
.. O. HARRIS, 
- No. 216 Market street, and 
W.B.ZIEBER, 
june 2°—3t 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia 


te AND VALUABLE BOOKS AT VERY 

LOW PRICES.—Poli Synopsis. Criticorum, 
5 vols. folio, well bound in Vellum—fine clean copy. 
Utrecht edition. 


Calvini Opera Omnia, 9 vols, folio, best edition, 
well bound in Vellum—a few of the volumes slightly 
Injured on the edge. Lightfoot’s complete works, 
13 vols. 8vo. best edition. Jones on the Canon} of 
the New Testament, 3 vols. Faber on the Three 
Dispensations, 2 vols. half calf. Keach on the 
Parables of Christ, 4 vols. 8vo., new edition. 
Charnock’s complete works, 9 vols. 8vo., choice 
copy. Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 8 vols. half 
Morocco. J. M. Mason’s Works, 4 vol. 8v0., new 
edition. Hengstenberg on the Psalins, 3 vols. 8vo. 
‘Alexander on the Psalins, vol. Ist. Dwight, Dick, 


| Hill, Knapp, and MeDowell’s Theology. ‘Stapferi 


‘Institutiones Theologiae, 5 vols., 8vo. Emmon’s, 
Bellamy, Edwards, Jay, and Robert Hall’s works. 


‘| Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols., 8vo. And 


‘a very large collection of new and old Books in | 
every department of standard literature, and for sale 
at extremely low prices, by. 
DANIELS and SMITH, | 
Booksellers and Importers, 
No. 36 North 6th, above Market St., Philada. 
june 22—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Vo.umes 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy o 
all Protestunt Denominations. — BarrinGTon & 
‘Hasweit, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been _ 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, - 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. : 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; im full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in balf calf binding, $13.50, A hboral dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities, | 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32iio, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, musim, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

Sunday Scliool Teachers will be furnished on 

the best terms. | ‘may 19—tf 

Pa WINE FOR SACRAMENTAL USE 
AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES.—To meet 


the difficulty. stated to exist: with regard to pro- - 
curing suitable Wines for the above purposes, Alie 
‘subscriber has made arrangements for supplying 
pure and genuiné Wines: in any quantity required, 
and at the lowest prices. The description suited for 
the “ Communion” is Madeira or Malmsey, the latter 
-is sweet, the former is not—but both are equally free 
from brandy. For medicinal purposes Port, Sherry, 
‘Madeira, Claret, and Hock is. best adapted. The 
wine for Sacramental use is $2 per gallon, or $6 per 
dozen. The other wives vary in price aceording to 
quality and age, $2 to $6 per gallon, and $6 to $15 
per dozen. The smallest quantity of Wine can be 
sent with perfect safety to any part of the Union. | 


HOMAS McMULLEN, 
Importer of Foreign Wines, No 10 Walt street, 
ap20—ly | New York. | 


TUST PUBLISHED.—The National Cook Book, 
J by alady of Philadelphia, a practical housewife; 
1 vol. 12mo., Sheep 75 cents. This work contains 
almost exclusively American dishes. It is very 
rich in receipts for pastry, tea and sweet-cakes and 
preserves. Great attention has “been paid to that 
‘department of Cookery exclusively adapted to 
the sick and convalescent. The utmost care has 
been taken to make the receipts clear, concise, and 
practical, and it is confidently believed that the 
National Cook Book will supersede all others and 
prove an invaluable assistant to every housewife. 

; ROBERT E. PETERSON, 

june 22—3t _—‘ Fifth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


AMILY FLOUR.—FExstra Premium Rochester 
Flour of the choicest brands for family ase, 
put up in whole and half barrels and bags, quality 


warranted. For sale by | 
. JAMES R. WEBB, 


Grocer and Tea Dealer, 91 South Eighth street, be- 
mar 2—tf low Walnut, Philadelphia. 


EAS AND GROCERIES.—Davip Pease, Suc- 
cessor to Coton & Co. South-west Corner of 
Sirthand Arch streets, Philadelphia—Hes now in 
the Store formerly occupied by Colton & Co. a stock 
of Family Groceries and Teas, selected with reser. 
ence to the wants of those familics that have been 
in the habit of using prime, fresh articles, and he 
assures them that whatever they may please to buy 
of him, will be found to be strictly prime and choice 
in every respect. All goods for the country will be 
very carefully put up and packed, so as to bear 
transportation safely, and sent to the Railroad De. 
pot or Steamboat without charge. Will the readers 
of the Presbyterian that bay Groceries please to try 
us once? DAVID PEASE, 
South. west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, 
may 11—3m Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—9Y1! South Eighth street, below Wal. 

nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 

and Black Veas; Java, Maracaibo, and uther fine 

Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 

and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 

bbs Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
i 


Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
‘tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of ~ 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
livered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 98—tf 
THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 148 Chestnut Street, South side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 
Broadway, New York, 
- TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, paya 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 
No subscription received for 9 less term than one 
year. —All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, Will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them secotditigly. No’ paper discontinuen 


tion, 75 ; each repetition of do. 50 cents. F 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to-be made tn advance. 


scuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish -< 
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